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This Jeep' Gladiator has 
twice the traction of ordinary pick-ups. 





He'll climb back out the same way. 



If your work takes you "in the rough" 
. . . onto back roads, construction sites, 
through mud, snow, sand or rubble . . . 
this Jeep 1 GJadiator delivers the goods. 

Just pull one simple (ever into 4-wheel 
drive, and you join the "Unstoppables." 
You deliver on schedule . . . through deep 



snow, washouts, icy roads that would stop 
ordinary pick-ups ... because you've got 
twice the traction. 

This beautiful brute is built to take it. 
Mile after mile, year after year. Choice 
of 7 or 8 foot pick-up box, flat bed, or 
stake body. Dual rear wheels. GVWs up 



to 8600 lbs. Give this amazing truck a 
road test, ..on or off the road! Find out 
why more and more businessmen are 
swapping therr 2-wheeJ drive pick-ups for 
the rugged, relentless 'Jeep' Gladiator 
See your 4 Jeep' dealer* 
Kaiser Jeep corporation 

TOlCOO t Ohio 



The Jeep' Gladiator 
with 4-wheel drive 
makes other pick-ups 
seem incomplete. 



HOW DOES A 'SMALL BUSINESS 
HELP WESTERN ELECTRIC 
DO ITS JOB? 



The Philadelphia Steel and Wire 
Corporation manufactures terne- 
coated strip steel for cable made 
by Western Electric for the Bell tele- 
phone companies. This company, 
like thousands of our other sup- 
pliers, is a 'smair business as 
defined by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Typical of these firms, 
Philadelphia Steel and Wire con- 
stantly looks for better, less costly 



wa/s of making products for us, 
Specifically, they developed a 
way of decreasing the coating for 
their strip steel from a double to a 
single application— while maintain- 
ing rigid quality standards. 

Last year, Western Electric spent 
$1.2 billion with 42,000 different 
American firms, 90 per cent ol 
which were 'small' businesses. 
These companies help us meet the 



Bell System's need for quality 
equipment and outstanding serv- 
ice at low cost. 

Western Electric's needs range 
from computers to nuts and bolts. 
If your company has skills that 
might be useful to us, write for our 
booklet, "Glaa to See You!" 
Room 16C, 195 Broadway, N.Y., 
N.Y. 100G7. Or talk to the buyer 
at one of Western Electric's plants. 




(£) Western Electric 
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Suburban renewal: Subsidy on the rise 

Satellite communities and small towns now make up most 
of the cities that are seeking federal funds for rebuilding 
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And big ones. 

So does everyone else, you say? You're right But at Victc 
we charge less money for the optional features you wafi 
Study the Series 9 Cash Register closely and you'll sej 
how much you get for less money. Then send the coupd 



FOR SMALL BUSINESSES: 



A New Series 90 
Cash Register for only 



$ 465 



Issues customer receipts; adds up orders and totals; 
records all transactions on permanent detail tape. 
Why should you pay more for a cash register when 
this may be ideal for your needs? 



The Victor Series 9 Cash Register - it's really an entire 
bookkeeping system that takes up only 2 feet of space. 



^pd Victor will customize your cash register to suit your needs 
for less money than any other manufacturer. Start, for 
/ample, with the new basic Series 90 Cash Register for only 
465.00. Build up from there to the fully-equipped model 
»tctured. Add accumulators. For less money. Add clerk 
;*signation keys. For less money. Add visible indication and 
hange computation. For less money. Long years of ex- 
perience in building precision figurework machines enable 
'ictor to provide you with any custom feature you need— 
or less money. 

I lit errors out of business— wrth America's most complete One of figuring 
machines. Cash Registers and supplies. Printing Calculators and Multipliers, 
comptometer Calculators, Simplex, Duplex, and wide carriage Adding 
machines. Victor Comptometer Corporation, Business Machines Group. 
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...but what if 
your key man should 
die tonight? 

New York Life plan 
can help your company recover 
from such a vital loss 

Is your company's operation highly 
dependent on the services of a key man? 
Although you can t prevent The crisis that 
would be caused by his sudden death, 
you can prepare your business to cope 
financially with this distressing situation. 

HoW> By insuring your key man now 
with New York Life. We offer business life 
insurance plans that can provide funds with 
tax advantages when you most need them— 
funds needed to survive a profit decline, 
or to help you find and tram a replacement. 



Such a plan, individually tailored to your 
needs, serves equally well if your key man 
lives to retire. The cash values accumulated 
in the policy can be assigned to his 
retirement Income, thus tying him closer to 
your company through his active years. 

Let your New York Life Agent show you why 
Key Man Insurance is a sound business 
investment. Call him or write New York Life 
Insurance Company, Dept NB18, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York. N.Y. 10010. 
(In Canada: 443 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2. Ontario.) 

Life Insurance * Group Insurance «« Annuities 
Health Insurance * Pension Plans 
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On Capitol Hill, with new Congress one 
month old, these pocketbook issues take shape 
for coming months: 

Government pay may be boosted again, third 
raise since '62. Strong pressure to get this 
through soon. You'd feel effects. 

Military pay raise may be set aside until next 
year. 

Pensions will be increased. 

Compulsory tax for health care gets strong- 
est pressure yet. 

Excise taxes will be cut but action is months 
away, not weeks. Decision before July. 

Wage-fixing law may be changed, 

broadening federal coverage to include new in- 
dustries despite opposition. 

Legal minimum pay won't be lifted to $2 an 
hour as union lobbyists demand. But unions 
step up pressure on House of Representatives. 
Pay's $1.25 now. Congress may boost to $1.50 
an hour. 

Double pay for overtime after 35 hour 
workweek won't pass but there's chance for 
compromise. Could be double pay for work 
time after 40 hours. 

No early decision. Issue is too controversial, 
proponents lack widespread support. 

Attack on federal law guaranteeing states 
right to outlaw compulsory unionism is being 
stepped up. Outright repeal improbable. 

Pressure will rise for passage of federal un* 
employment pay regulations as jobless number 
rises later this year. Pay period for jobless 
workers may be extended and federal rules set 
for all states. Proposal for more extensive 
changes in unemployment pay system will be 
shelved for now. 

Huge federal debt will soar again after 
declining a little during spring, early summer. 
Total is sure to exceed $325 billion before 



this year ends. Congress will okay higher debt 
ceiling. 

Federal education spending was doubled last 
year. Administration now wants another dou- 
bling. Outcome uncertain, issue tangled with 
many controversies. Some new proposals will 
be ignored but total spending will rise. 

Subsidies for cities, urban renewal, housing 
will come up soon for committee discussion. 
First public hearings expected to start by end 
of next month. 

Defense spending will be hard to hold 
down as President proposes. 

Congressional mood indicates appropriations 
are more likely to rise than fall. 

Most major actions of new Congress are 
unlikely soon, will come months from now. 

Few top proposals are expected to get through 
legislative machinery without plenty of public 
airing. 

This is not to say Congress will drag its feet. 
It won't. This could end up as one of the briefer 
sessions of recent years, meaning first session 
could end far earlier than either session of past 
Congress. 

But legislative strategy calls for getting 
"facts" before voting public. And that means 
plenty of public hearings. 

Many new men on committees balk at 
hasty action on complicated issues. 

That's another reason for airing issues be- 
fore btg new spending plans are launched. 

All together, Congress has 135 members 
newly assigned to committees. 

Senate has 20. 

House of Representatives has 115 serving 
on 21 committees for first time, several new 
chairmanships. 

House Appropriations Committee is one with 
large number of new members. Group handles 
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all government spending, authorizations for fu- 
ture spending programs. 

Armed Services Committee is another with 
several new members, much technical legisla- 
tion to handle. 

Ways and Means Committee, with new mem- 
bership alignment, deals with social security 
pensions, controversial medical care proposal, 
all taxes, including proposed excise tax reduc- 
tion, tariffs, other complex issues. 

States face new wage pressures if fed 

eral workers get higher pay. 

For one thing, most U. S, employees don't 
work in Washington. 

California is example. Uncle Sam has more 
payroll there than in District of Columbia. 

And federal workers in California outnumber 
state government employees by sizable margin. 

Same's true in approximately 30 states. 

In some states, federal workers outnumber 
state employees as much as two to one. 

So federal pay trends force states to boost 
scales as well— or risk losing personnel to big- 
ger bidder. 

All together, governments in U. S.— state, 
local, federal— employ approximately 9.6 mil- 
lion people. 



Number probably will rise above 10 million 
before year ends. 

Government spending increases make it 
nip and tuck whether Uncle Sam will spend 
more this year for goods and services than 
state, local governments. 

For many years federal government has led 
handily in these outlays. But state, city, county 
governments run fast race. 

Now appears likely they'll inch ahead— but 
only by a whisker and not for long. 

Looking further ahead, Uncle seems sure to 
gain lead again after a few months. 

Federal buying and payrolls alone assure 
rise in cost of government between now and 
next Christmas. 

Welfare programs, subsidies, debt interest, 
pensions, all spending programs at all levels 
of government will rise at least $7 billion dur- 
ing year ahead- 

There's expectation on Capitol Hili that 
higher federal pay will go through Congress in 
time for July pay checks. 
Why July? 

Government officials tie new proposal to 
business trends they fear might develop during 
summer, autumn or next winter. 

Higher government pay, they believe, would 
partially offset any possible future slow-up in 
business activity, help keep boom going. 

Here's way to gauge new pay plan: Raise 
in '62 lifted government employees by 9,6 per 
cent, postal workers by 11.2 per cent in two 
steps, 

Another raise last year increased federal pay 
4.3 per cent, with 5.6 per cent increase for 
post office workers. 

This year? 

Probably around four per cent. 

Last year's raise included top government 
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officials, members of Congress. Next action 
bypasses them. 

Watch for Congress to raise social secu 
rity pensions in legislation separate from com- 
pulsory health tax. 

Administration wants bigger pensions to go 
mto mail starting in July. Same reason for 
wanting bigger government pay checks to start 
then— to put extra money in consumers' hands, 
help keep economy growing. 

That's prime Administration objective. 

But there's another reason for wanting to 
vote separately on pensions. Medical care plan 
faces tough sledding, despite all the publicity 
about new unity. 

Meanwhile, watch for congressional subcom- 
mittee to start looking into hospital service 
charges. 

Corporation taxes go up and down this 
year— both ways at same time. 
Background: 

Top tax rate on corporation earnings went 
down two percentage points last year. New 
rates apply to final tax accounting on '64 earn- 
ings. 

Another two points come off this year— tax 
due on '65 taxable income. 

This means total corporation taxes will be 
some $2 billion lower than they would have 
been at old rates. 

But remember: Tax payments to Internal 
Revenue Service were speeded up by same ac- 
tion that brought lower rates. This applies to 
larger companies, those with $100,000 or more 
taxable profit. 

It's regarded as good estimate that corpora- 
tions will owe government roughly $2 billion 
more than if there had been no speedup provi- 
sion in last year's legislation. 

If that proves so during year ahead, it means 
higher payments cancel rate reduction benefits 



—at least until after 1969 when payments will 
go on current basis. 

Until then, larger companies will owe Uncle 
Sam 110 per cent of annual tax bill each year. 
Starting in 1970, big firms will owe a fourth 
of each year's federal taxes every three months 
as income is earned. 

Note: If your company earns less than $25.- 
000 taxable profit, your federal tax rates won't 
change. Two percentage points coming off this 
year apply only to companies with earnings 
above $25,000. 

Major issues in Congress will be dis- 
cussed at day long meetings in 15 cities coast 
to coast this month and next. 

Leadership Forum discussions, conducted 
by Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
will feature briefings on major economic, na- 
tional issues involving government and busi- 
ness. 

Your questions about proposals for legisla- 
tion will be answered by top company execu- 
tives. Chamber of Commerce officials, specialists 
from Washington, 

More than 100.000 businessmen and women 
are expected to attend. 

To help you with your plans, here's when- 
and-where meeting list for February: 

Cincinnati on eighth; Lansing, Mich., on 
ninth; Milwaukee on tenth; Sioux Falls, S. D., 
on eleventh; St, Louis on Feb. 12. 

March meetings will be held at: 

Philadelphia on first; Hartford. Conn., on 
second; Richmond, Va., on third; Atlanta on 
fourth; New Orleans on March 5. 

Tulsa on eighth; Denver on ninth; San Diego 
on tenth; San Francisco on eleventh and Seat- 
tle, Wash. T on March 12. 

For additional details, write Leadership Fo- 
rums. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, at 1615 H St., N. W. t Washington. D. C. 
20006. 
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Business opinion: 



If you read 

Nation's Business 

you should own 




. . . the new 
MERRI AM WEBSTER 
UNABRIDGED 

In recent years the English language has 
changed tremendously. Your everyday 
language, And the language of science, 
the arts, business, and the professions. 

In your position you need to keep up 
with these changes. And the way to do it 
— the only way — is to yet the new 
Mcrri am- Webster Unabridged: Webster's 
Third New International Dictionary. 
1 00,000 new words, new meanings 
450,000 entries 

The first completely new unabridged 
dictionary in 29 years, this new Merrianv 
Webster is the only dictionary that puts 
you in full command of the new words 
and new meanings in space, science, poli- 
tics, and today's English language in 
general. 

It covers every area of human thought, 
answers more questions about today's 
English language than any other 
dictionary. 

Today, get the new Merriam-Webstcr 
Unabridged for yourself and your family 
at your book, department, or stationery 
store. It is recognized as the final word 
authority by the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, by federal and state courts. 

Beware of "Webster 0 substitutes. 
Insist on the genuine 

MERRI AM -WEBSTER 

The leading name in dictionaries since 1S47. 

m FREE BOOKLET - f«' m ^ lS coupon 
Etc Merriiin Co Depl so?. Spnntfitld Mass 01101 

I'm interred t n keeping up with the new 
words and new meanings in today s English 
language. Please send me a free copy of your 
12-page booklet "Hold the English language 
in your two hands," 



Nam. 

Addres* 
City & State 



Men, not courts, 
make decisions 



The article "Kobert Moses 
Warns Against " Mob Rule 9 H 1 De- 
cember | recommending a change 
in the Constitution to limit the 
powers of the Supreme Court over 
reapportionment is ;tn excelled 
analysis of the problem. 

It demonstrates clearly that the 
decision of the Supreme Court to 
assume jurisdiction over the politi- 
cal problem of how the states shall 
apportion their legislatures is a 
gross usurpation of power which 
the United States Constitution does 
not give to the Court. 

The remedy which he proposes, a 
constitutional amendment limiting 
the Court's power, is the wrong 
remedy* There is nothing wrong 
with the Supreme Court as an in- 
stitution. It is the individual men 
who compose the Court who are the 
source of the present trouble. 

As Mr. Moses points out, the 
making of a few different appoint- 
ments would have resulted in the 
Court's decision being contrary to 
what it now T is. 

RICHARD C. OLDHAM 

Attorney 
Louisville. Ky. 

Business moving forward 

Received the January NATION'S 
Business today. Read most of it 
same day. It really does give you a 
useful look ahead. 

Our company has been in a stage 
of transition since September of 
last year. Business is going for- 
ward. The article by Louis A. Allen 
"How to Run a Growing Company," 
is just the right approach. It will 
be of inestimable value at a later 
stage in the development of the 
company, 

LEON J. PODLES 

Poodles Enterprises 
Baltimore. Md. 

966,293 reports scrapped 

"Washington Business Outlook" 
[December] says: "Little relief in 
sight for the federal paperwork 
burden on business." 

I am not criticising, but there is 
relief in sight. The Department of 



Interior, Department of Commerce, 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and Department of Labor com- 
bined eliminated 966,293 yearly re- 
ports last year. 

1 think if the Federal Reports 
Act of 1942 were amended by the 
Eighty -ninth Congress h> include 
all federal agencies now exempt, 
there would be fewer reports need- 
ed by the federal government from 
business and industry. 

The local, state and federal gov- 
ernments would have more team co- 
ordination with agencies needing 
data from business. 

VITO LA MAGNA 

Emigrant Industrial Savings Bunk 

Nt vi- York 

Pension expert impresses 

Your interesting interview with 
Prof. Cai l H, Fischer of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan [ "Federal Control 
Threatens Pension Plan Growth/' 
November] is of substantial impor- 
tance and f because of Dr. Fischer's 
stature, should carry great weight 
A. WARREN WOUGHTER 
NurLhwest Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
Detroit 

Manpower planning helps 

I thoroughly enjoyed your sig- 
nificant interview in the December 
issue with Manpower Administ rator 
John C. Donovan ["Better Skills 
Will Improve Job Outlook"]. 

It seems to me this is one prob- 
lem to which we as a nation have 
not yet devoted nearly enough at- 
tention. 

If we can forecast and plan for 
meeting business cycles, I am sure 
a lot more can be done in manpow- 
er planning, too. 

MORIS T. HOVKRSTEN 
Publisher, Recruiting Trends 
Chicago 

Takes enterprise to grow 

In his article "Where America 
Gets Its Strength" [November], As- 
sistant Secretary of State Thomas 
C. Mann makes the major assump- 
tion that political freedom leads to 
high rates of economic development. 

Suppose a country has political 
and economic freedom, does this 
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Meet EDFs manager of sales 
and his most persistent salesman 




'0 UR LETTERS an( * Quotations may stay on a cus- 
tomer'sdesk for a month. That piece of paper has 
to keep working- for us. Often, it's our only contact" 

That's George Diehl talking. He's the young 
sales chief of a young company, Electronic Devices 
Incorporated in North Ridgeville, Ohio. EDI is a 
subsidiary of Cleveland Electronics, 

He sells specialized transformers, and his sales 
force is small. But one member (left) 
joined EDI when it started in 1959 and 
has made thousands of cal Is every year. 

EDr s letterhead, printed on crisp, 
white Hammermil) Bond, carries 
regular correspondence, quotations 




and sales letters to customers in sophisticated 
industries across the country. It makes the right 
impression. 

"We know from our own experience," says Mr. 
Diehl. "We can look at an incoming letter and peg 
the company that sent it. That's why we chose 
Hammermili Bond to represent us." 
Have you checked the appearance of your most- 
traveled salesman lately ? It's easy to 
ask your printer (as Mn Dieh I did) for an 
up-to-date letterhead on Hammermili 
Bond. Ask for matching envelopes, 
ton. Hammermili Paper Co., 1476 E. 
Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512. 



Can you answer 
these questions about Blue Shield? 



Do most employers and employees rate all forms 
of medical-surgical coverage as "pretty much alike"? 

□ True P false 

False. Look at the facts: Over 50 million Americans (I out of 4) 
belong to Blue Shield. 300 of the nation's 500 largest corporations 
carry Blue Shield for their employees. 




Are employers required to process claims 
for their employees? 

□ Yes □ No 

The answer is no. Blue Shield pays participating physicians direct 
— thus eliminating paperwork both for employers and for 
employees. 

How big is Blue Shield in medical protection? 

Though there are 1800 organizations now offering health-care 
protection. Blue Shield Plans currently provide over 34' ? of all 
medical -surgical prepayment protection. There are good reasons 
for this preference. Use the coupon to find out what they are. 



BLUE SHIELD 

for doctor btils 




NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BLUE SHIELD PLANS 425 N. Michigan Ave,. Chicago, III. 

Nil ! 



• Please send me . 



free copies of your booklet entitled 



What most people don't know about medical insurance." We have. 
___ Titto 



.employees. 



Company. 




Business opinion 



guarantee economic development ? 
Certainly not An enterprising spirit 
is needed whether a nation is free 
or not. 

Is Mr, Mann acquainted with the 
recent psychological studies of Prof. 
David C, McClelland of Harvard 
University, which have indicated 
that nations rise and fall in step 
with their need for achievement 
drive? This relationship holds true 
for the communist countries as well 
as for the democratic countries. 

Let's get to the solid foundation 
of economic development before we 
lose the race between communism 
and capitalism. 

PAUL J. DUCLOS 

Rr-rd Estate In vestments 
Washington, D.C. 

Mediators use article 

May we make a few en pies, for 
our internal use in the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service, of 
your article, "Unions Make These 
New Demands" [June]? We want 
to make it available to our medi- 
ators, 

NORMAN WALKER 
Public nffrtir.4 oHUm 

F»<d"ni] 'Mrtffntlim and ConeiiJntJun ftarvtce 
W;i.«hiniitrPii. D C. 

Biggest error yet 

I would generally not bother to 
call a typographical error to the 
attention of an editor; however, in 
your article "From Now to 1980" 
I January] you made what is per- 
haps, the largest error in history 
when you printed $1,16 billion in- 
stead of $1.1*1 trillion. 

It is easy to understand an error 
of this type since only a machine 
timid really eom-ept ualize and un- 
derstand the scope of a trillion 
dollars. Do you realize, for example, 
that if you were to count at the 
rate of $1 per second, 24 hours a 
day, it would take you almost 367,- 
466 years to complete counting up 
the size of the error you made? 

EDWARD L. McNULTY 
Nuii' 'Mill ,\ relation 

"l FruxMii j.- j pur-fcers 

Washington, D.C. 

Most softspoken 

"Health Care Cost Figures Dis- 
puted" f January], an answer by 
Robert J. Myers, chief actuary of 
the Social Security Administration, 
to the article in your November 
issue "Kim lr r;d Health Ksti mates 
300% Wrong," was surely a most 
softspoken and aiiMiate analysis. 

K. r. MKIL1CKK 

Evunshm. lit. 
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WHY SETTLE FOR LESS 




WHEN YOU CAN GET A FULL-SIZE CORONET FOR LESS? 

(LESS THAN BOTH FORD AND CHEVROLET!) 



Here's an economical way to get a fleet full of status symbols 
—The 1965 Dodge Coronet 

Coronet's bigger than Fairlane and CheveMe, and says so in 
every way but cost. Status at bargain basement prices. 

Coronet is a moving symbol of your company's status to your 
customers- Tastefully moving with crisp, clean lines. Power- 
fully moving with Slant Six or V8 power that ranges all the 
way up to 426 cubic inches. Coronet gives employees added 
status and incentive. Interiors are Dodge-deep in luxury: 
cloth-and-vinyl interior trim, front and rear armrests, front 



seat belts, cigarette lighter, 6~way manual seat adjustment, 
and sun visors on both sides— standard. Ride? A 117 inch 
wheelbase, Or if low shock absorbers and torsion-bar front 
suspension say solid comfort. 

The 1965 Dodge Coronet says status, prestige , big car in 
every department except accounting. Whether you buy or 
lease, you'll want to drive one. Go to your Dodge dealer. 
Get a price. Take it to your Fairlane and Chevelle dealers. 
Then become a status seeker . , . just this once— you can 
hardly afford not to. Dodge comes on big for '65. 



'BS Dodge Coronet 



DODGE DIVISION 



S3 CHRYSLER 

W^W MOTORS CORPORATION 



FREE TO COMPANY 
OFFICIALS LOOKING FOR 
A NEW PLANT SITE 



M WILL PREPARE FOR YOU A 

CONFIDENTIAL SURVEY 

OF SELECTED LOCATIONS 
FOR YOUR HEW PLANT IN 

NEW YORK STATE 
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TAILOR-MADE. This confidential re- 
port is not taken off the shelf. It will 
be prepared specifically for you, 
based on the requirements for your 
new plant as you give them to us. 
BY SPECIALISTS. Your site survey 
will be prepared by a technical staff 
which includes over IOO engineers, 
economists, lawyers and experts in 
marketing, taxes, transportation, 
financing, utilities, real estate and 
labor, many of them former busi- 
ness executives, 

CODED FOR SECRECY. To preserve 
the secrecy so essential In plant-site 
investigations, your request is 
opened only by a top staff member. 
He assigns your project a code num- 
ber, and this is the way it is known 
by people who work on it, 
WRITE TODAY for further informa- 
tion. Or, if you wish, have your 
banker or broker contact us on your 
behalf. We are happy to work with 
responsible third parties. Address 
Commissioner Keith S. McHugh, 
Box IF5, 112 State Street, Albany 
7, New York. 

DISCOVER THE NEW 
IN NEW YORK STATE 




• What's ahead for salesmen 
• New protection: firing insurance 
Why some managers look worried 



Few topics generate more animated 
discussion in business these days 
than the question of where selling 
and the salesman go from here. 

Some experts speak of an impend- 
ing revolution in marketing and 
sales methods. Comes the revolu- 
tion, the argument goes, and the 
old ways of training, motivating 
and deploying your sales forces will 
be upended. Salesmen will have to 
be smarter, more broadly educated. 
And— in some industries— they may 
even have to free-lance out of pools 
of temporary sales manpower as 
more companies in seasonal mar- 
kets reduce their full-time sales 
forces. 

Other observers aren't at all con- 
vinced a revolution is coming. In 
fact, some think we're more apt to 
witness a return to the fundamen- 
tals of selling. New York sales 
training consultant Porter Henry 
is among those holding this view. 

Beneath the speculation and 
sometimes conflicting predictions 
there's general agreement on at 
least one point: The salesman is 
here to stay. He may be displaced 
by vending machines in a few fields, 
hut the nation's total demand for 
salesmen will continue to grow. 

In the manufacturing and service 
sectors alone, according to one re- 
liable estimate, more than 260,000 
new salesmen will be needed in 
I960. 



You can buy insurance against just 
about anything. Soon you may be 
able to enjoy protection against 
firing, too. 

At least one company is planning 



to adopt a program under which its 
key people will he financially 
guarded against dismissal. The 
plan was devised by Sibson & Com- 
pany. Inc., a New York consulting 
firm. 

While details of the plan are 
rather complex, the essence is this: 
It channels an amount equal to two 
and one half per cent of the man's 
earnings each year into an irrevo- 
cable trust. Interest earned on these 
funds accrues to the individual. If 
and when the man is let go. the 
amount in his fund, including in- 
terest and reallocated amounts cred- 
ited from accounts of employees 
who left voluntarily, is paid to him 
in a lump sum. 



Are you worried because*: 

1. Some of your older managers 
have ceased to be productive but 
have been around so long it's hard 
to fire them? 

2. Many of your employees have 
simply lost a zest for their work? 

If you answered "Yes" to either 
of the above you have plenty of 
company. 

Consultant Nathaniel Stewart of 
Washington says he's encountered 
these worries repeatedly in talks 
with businessmen. He believes there 
are constructive ways of dealing 
with them. 

"The older man who is on dead 
center should, when possible, be 
moved aside to make room for a 
more energetic younger man," Dr. 
Stewart maintains. "You may be 
able to move him sideways to an 
assignment where he can serve as a 
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He'd like to check your air conditioning 



NOW? 

Right now! Because later, when hot weather hits, your air 
conditioning and refrigeration service man will be busier. 
Much busier. Hell still try his best to answer your call on 
time— but when his service calendar is filled, someone will 
have to wait. And waiting-when the weather's hot and 
your air conditioning needs attention -can be very uncom- 
fortable. 

What if you call him today instead? He'll be right over, 
with time to give your air-conditioning equipment a thor- 
ough pre-season inspection. 



As a leading supplier of the refrigerating gases that go 
into air conditioners, we're anxious to do everything we 
can to make you happier with your system . . . and with 
the people who take care of it 

One way is by urging you to schedule your service man's 
visit while the thought of air condi- 
tioning is still ridiculous! 



GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 

P.O, Box 353. Momstown, N J. 



Allied 
Qiert 
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CUTS 
MONTHLY 
PHONE 
COSTS 




EXECUTONE INTERCOM 

Executone intercom breaks switchboard bottlenecks . . . takes inside calls 
off your phones . . , reduces costly call-backs . . . frees phones for calls to 
and from the outside— where the customers are! Provable savings on your 
monthly phone bill will pay for your Executone system ( * . giving you the 
benefits of two channels of communication for less than the cost of one! 

Executone— the dependable intercom— speaks clearly with a natural 
voice. Incoming calls are announced by soft chime and signal light. 
Reaches any number of stations from two up. Available with paging and 
confidential handset. 

Find out howTxecutone can help reduce your telephone bill; send the 
coupon today. No obligation. 



fxect/tone 



Dept. IA, Austell Place, 
Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 



f~] Prove to me Executone can cut my monthly phone costs. CaN for an appointment 
P] \ would like to receive your 16 pg. booklet "The Many Uses of Intercom." 

Name 

Company 

Address 

City Stare Phone 



In Canada: 33 1 Bartlelt Avenue, Toronto 
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kind of internal consultant, mak- 
ing good use of some particular 
knowledge he has acquired over the 
years. In some organizations, se- 
nior men are being used as special- 
ists in selecting new plant sites, for 
example. Here they can be useful 
without blocking the lines of au- 
thority. 

"Handling the unenthusiasti c 
worker in the ranks requires some 
creative thinking about ways to 
build new satisfactions into an in- 
dividual's job. This challenge is 
tough because the individuals in- 
volved often do not have the po- 
tential to be advanced but, at the 
same time, are doing work that can- 
not be replaced by automation. 11 

One possible answer, says Dr\ 
Stewart, is to broaden the scope of 
the individual's job by assigning ad- 
ditional duties he's competent to 
handle. 

Another source of worry and 
one for which there s no ready an- 
swer is the plight of managers who 
feel their companies may be sold 
in the current trend of mergers. 



You'll hear more about incentive 
or bonus plans in the months to 
come. 

There's a good reason: More 
companies are adopting incentive 
programs as a means of spurring 
their executives to better perfor- 
mance. 

Even in such fields as banking, 
where innovations in compensation 
once were hardly the vogue, interest 
in such plans is rising. Many banks 
are adopting the plans for the first 
time; and in a variety of industries 
where the plans already exist they're 
being carefully reappraised. 

To find out more about the trend 
Nation's Business talked with 
compensation specialist William F. 
Dinsmore, partner and head of the 
West Coast office of Edward N. 
Hay & Associates, management con- 
sultants. 

He says many firms want plans 
which measure and reward man- 
agers in terms of their performance 
and contribution to profits. Flat 
year-end splits of a bonus pot ap- 
pear to be on the way out. accord- 
ing to Mr. Dinsmore. "The partic- 
ipant must earn his share anew 
each year," he explains. 

Consultant Dinsmore says that 
while the new plans require more 
efTort to administer than a simple 
share-the-wealth split, "the gains 
in profits, efficiency and growth are 
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7 out of 10 times 
we recommend our cellophane 




Three times we don't. 

Because, in the final analysis, it may turn out that you don't need cello- 
phane at all. Or chat someone has the edge on us with a particular film 
that's better suited for your particular product. 

The point is, we won't recommend anything unless we re certain 
there's no better wrap for your product. 

And we've set up a Customer Acceptance Laboratory that makes 
certain we're certain. Your product gets wrapped in our cellophane. And 
in competitive films. Then it gets tested. And when we lose, we lose. 

And you get the full report. That way all you can get is the best 
wrap for your product. Which is all anyone can ask for. And that 
way we figure we can get you to # 

call on us. Ten times out of ten. Willi CELLOPHAN E 




Not all fixture makers make fixtures for the Power Groove* 




lust nine out of ten 



Why do most leading fixture makers make fixtures for 
the Power Groove? Simple. They believe the customer 
is always right 

And the customer prefers Power Groove fluores- 
cents. in fact, three times as many Power Groove 
lamps have been sold as all other comparable lamps, 

Okay. But what does this acceptance of the Power 
Groove fluorescent mean to you? 

Plenty. After all, when so many people choose one 

•Registered Trademark of General Electric 

Vtogress k Our Afotf 



lamp for so many applications-there must be some 
good reasons. 

And there are. Light Life. Value. Dependability. No 
hard starting. No rash of early burnouts. And a record 
of pro ven performance that stretches over eight years. 

Look into Power Groove for your company. See your 
General Electric Large Lamp Agent. Or write General 
Electric Company, Large Lamp Department C-504, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 44112. 




GENERAL m§ ELECTRIC 



Armco Dealer: Architectural Steel Buildings Co., Denver, Colorado 



Imagination -and Armco-give Gulligan office 
distinctive architectural expression 



With the versatile Armco Building System, practically 
any design is possible. You've sure to achieve the ap- 
pearance you want. A wide choice of framing systems, 
roof slopes and length-widih-height combinations en- 
ables you to select the exact size and style you require- 
at sensible cost. As a result, each Armco Building is 
designed for specific requirements-has an individuality 
all its own. 

An example of this is the new plant and office of the 
Culligan Water Conditioning Company, Denver, Here, 



the Armco Building System features Sculptured 
Sm i io\ H Wall Panels in factory-applied blue acrylic- 
enamel finish. Armco Window-Wall units arc installed 
on the front, accented by red spandrel panels. An Armco 
Canopy adds a finishing touch to the attractive office . 

Discover how the Armco System can meet your func- 
tional and aesthetic requirements. For a copy of the new 
Armco Building Catalog, write to Metal Products Divi- 
sion, Armco Steel Corporation, Department M-125, 
P. 0. Sox 800, Middletown, Ohio 45042, 



ARMCO Metal Products Division 
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\utomation is in the cards for more and more American 
I Harnesses. And thai means more husiuess lor GT&E. 
■ Automation actually be^n with ihe dial telephone 
exchange, originated \>\ our subsidiary. Automat Elec- 
ii k.m Today , these same print i pies are the basis lor many 
advanced control systems Automatic Electric makes lot 



rjas and oil pipelines, ele< ui< | sower networks, railroads, 
and processing industries. ■ Our Lnikm i 1- In n ir subsid- 
iary prodt&es Spa i;d miuowave equipment that make 
automatic controJ over thousands ot miles a practical 
matter. ■ More reason for the d\nauii< and routinuom 
growth of GT&E. 

GI&E 



Sharing greatly in America's growth 

GENERALTELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 

730 THIRD AVt, (LY. M30T/ * GT4E SUBSIDIARIES; G*rwf*l TaJapton*. Opining tot m 33 turn * GT&£ litoftttntf * €TA£ lnt«mjt«ru)l • farum) r«lephun«i Dime lory Co. • Aurammir Elocinr • LtnkuuEltirtw * SyKtwi flccwic 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

satisfying to those companies that 
use them." 

Word of caution: Most compen- 
sation experts advise 1 businessmen 
to build a fair and competitive base 
salary program before tacking on 
bonus plans. 

• » • 

You can put more zip into the pro* 
ductivity of office workers by adopt- 
ing some of the same kinds of in- 
centives you use in your plant. 

Results of a new survey by the 
Administrative Management So* 
ciety point to this conclusion. The 
survey was cosponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin's Center for 
Productivity Motivation. 

A MS canvassed 648 companies, 
found only 17 of them are using 
office incentive plans keyed to piece 
work, time-saving or production, or 
other factory-type incentives. The 
few using such plans in their offices 
report good to excellent results. 

The survey also discloses that, 
contrary to general belief, deferred 
payment profit-sharing plans in the 
office are more effective than cash 
profit-sharing plans. 

■ • « 
If you have an avid interest in our 
nation s history you may want to 
buy a copy of 'The Presidents of 
the United States of America/' a 
recent publication of the White 
House Historical Association, 

Handsomely illustrated, the 80 
page volume presents biographical 
sketches of all 36 chief executives. 
Single cloth-bound copies may be 
obtained for $1.25 per copy post- 
paid \ $2.75 for the deluxe edition) 
and paperback editions are being 
sold through the mail for 75 cents. 
Requests should be addressed to 
White House Historical Associa- 
tion, Federal Bar Building, Room 
1121, 1815 H Street R W., Wash- 
ington, D, C 20006. 

Item: Perceptive readers will note 
that a copy of Nation's Business 
is visible on desk of President John- 
son in his formal portrait. 

* • • 

It might not be much consolation, 
but here is what -a world -renowned 
management expert advises you to 
do when your 1x>ss throws a temper 
tantrum. 

"Just sit there till it's over." says 
Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth. "When it's 
over, the serenity is wonderful. It's 
really a blcssi ngt It's simple then 
to move in quickly to K et what vou 
want from him." 

Nonbelicvers please note: We 
didn't say it. Dr. Gilbreth did. 



Arthur Mfcheli. Dispatcher. Gerosa HhuIur* A Warehome Corp.. Bronx, S 




Why Gerosa Haulage & Warehouse 
Corp. uses a postage meter for $ 40 
postage a month— 



Gerosa's is two square blocks of 
buildings and yard, bristling with 
assorted cranes, trailers, crawlers, 
lis mum business is moving heavy 
machinery. In the busy office, phones 
ring, typewriters clatter. Drivers, 
shopmen, salesmen come and go. 




"This is no place for adhesive 
slumps," said Leonard Longo. office 
manager. "Too many people in ami 
oui. Too many people mailing 
things. We were glad to get our little 
Hiiney-Bowes 5500 for its conven- 
ience While our postage expense is 
only $40 a month, the meter has 
any stamp denomination wc need. 
And gives us control of our postage 
—we know how it is being used." 

Successful people prefer metered 
mail, which can make better time in 
the post office, doesn't have to be 
postmarked or cancelled, A postage 
meter rids your office of adhesive 
stamps, pre-stamped envelopes, the 
stamp ho\. tedious stamp sticking. 
It prints any denomination of post- 
age needed, directly on the envelope; 



^ Pitney -Bowes 

Originator of the 
Postage Meter 



or on special tape for parcel post. 
Prints your own small ad with every 
meter stamp, it you want one. (First 
ad plate free!) And the 5500 stamps, 
seals, and stacks in one operation. 

The meter protects postage from 
loss, darn a lic, misuse. Accounts loi 
postage automat ieallv. and accu- 
rately. Compact, Joss cost, efficient: 
a time saver for any size business. 
Powered models for larger mailers. 

Call any of 1 90 Pitney-Bowcs of- 
fices for a demonstration in \our 
office, without cost Or send coupon 
for more information.. 




Pn NJiv-BowEs, Inc. 

I 384 Pacific St.. Siamford, Conn. 06904 

Pteasc send free booklet "So Vou 
Ihmk Metered M.nl Is Only For Big 
Business/' pfus postal rare ch.itt %hcu 
jng all classes of mail. 
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what diesel did Navajo use 
to set a coast-to-coast record? 



The New Detroit Diesel " W" 

U Engine 

(a) can equal any engine in total performance, 
yet beat it in operating economy-or 

(b) can equal any engine in operating 
economy, yet beat it in performance 




Imagine it— Los Angeles to New York in 61Vfc 
hours. 

That's the record made by Navajo Freight 
Lines to prove they could offer a freight sched- 
ule from coast to coast on a fourth morning 
basis or better. 

No special equipment or procedures were 
used. The run was made in accordance with 
normal operating schedules. Navajo uses a 
truck-tractor powered with a Detroit Diesel 
8V-71N engine between Los Angeles and 
Albuquerque. At Albuquerque, a change is 
made to a tractor powered with a 6-71 engine. 



Another 6 71 takes over at Kansas City, 

Detroit Diesel "N" engines outdo alJ others 
in delivering a tailored combination of 1) per- 
formance, 2) economy, 3} durability. Any 
combination you choose — without costly 
compromise. 

So get the truck power that outworks and 
outsaves all others. Specify Detroit Diesel "N" 
engines in the next heavy-duty trucks you buy, 
regardless of make. Or ask your Detroit Diesel 
Engine distributor about repowering. Detroit 
Diesel Engine Division, General Motors, Detroit, 
Michigan 48228. 

(in Canada- General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ont.) 




You can be humble 
when you're Number One 

BY PETER LISAGOR 



Two of President Johnson's favorite quotations 
come from two men who had considerable influence 
upon his Hfe-his father and his old friend and coun- 
selor, the late Speaker Sam Rayhurn. Mr. Johnson 
fondly recalls that his father often told him that 
power should be used sparingly. "Mister Rayburn" 
as the President still calls his fellow Texan, used to 
say that the three most important words in the Eng- 
lish language were: "Just a minute." 

Those quotations come easily to the President's 
mind these days to illustrate, as he puts it to friends 
and associates, thai he intends to exercise presidential 
power with frugality and that he does not intend to 
plunge with undue haste along new and uncharted 
paths despite the high-sounding goals he talks of 
publicly. 

His supporters call this the course of the "prudent 
progressive," a term LBJ has used to describe his out- 
look and orientation. They say he recognizes what 
his father taught him in different words-that power 
spent is power dissipated. His critics, on the other 
hand, insist that the President's overwhelming elec- 
toral triumph was not a mandate to proceed with 
caution or timidity. They contend that the bulk of 
those who voted for him expect him to cut new fur- 
rows in the field of social legislation. 

m m m 

Being a man of some surprises, hard to characterize 
or pigeonhole with any confidence, Mr. Johnson is just 
as likely to disappoint his supporters and pleas* 1 his 
critics as he is to do the reverse. He feels that he owes 
no debt, in the political sense, to any individuals or 
groups. Elected in his own right for a full four-year 
term, he has been relieved of any shackles or inhibi 
tions that may have burdened him from the Kennedy 
years. 

Although he seldom misses an opportunity to quote 
his fathers injunction about power, the President ap- 
pears unable to dispel the suspicion that he loves the 



Mr. Lisagor the White House correspondent for the 
Ohicago Doily News, 



vast authority of the office. Nothing causes him to 
bristle quicker than the charge that he loves power for 
its own sake and would use it quite freely to achieve 
his ends. Perhaps he shouldn*t be quite so sensitive 
on this score, because the great presidents have not 
shrunk from using the strength at their command 
when the occasion warranted. 

Suffice it to say that Mr. Johnson is not awed by 



tin 




President Johnsons guide for wielding the powers of 
his office are found in his father's words of long ago 



power. If he doesn't plan to be profligate with it, he 
can he expected, at the very least, to do more than 
treat it with the jealous car* 1 of a Midas counting his 
gold. 

In his present mood, he seems to reject the idea that 
a love-hate theme dominated the American electorate 
last fall Instead, as he sees it. the people felt that 
he probably had handled the job in a difficult transi- 
tion period with great dignity and a steady hand and 
therefore deserved a full crack at it. To those oh- 
servers who think Mr. Johnson can only pretend self- 
effacement, this view might seem to be carrying Win 
ston rhurchill's dictum aboul being magnanimous in 
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victory to a ridiculous extreme. But it is at least con- 
ceivable to others that he is being nothing more than 
candid about the election, and that the outcome 
would have been the same regardless of his opponent. 

Before his inaugural and before his program began 
fully to unfold, the President confirmed in private 
conversations with visitors that when he talks of the 
Great Society he is not referring to some visionary 
tomorrow. Despite campaign oratory that left an im- 
pression that an end to poverty was in sight, he now 
makes clear that no miracles will be performed over- 
night. 

The American society, in his judgment, has few 
parallels in this or any other time and is the envy 
of the world, and he is not about to do any wholesale 
tinkering with it. 

In truth, the President is not a reformer and much 
less an innovator. He likes to move on a broad front 
with the widest possible support, a practice which 
forecloses far out, grandiose schemes. Moreover, LB J 
remembers all too vividly how his model in national 
IKjIitics, Franklin D. Roosevelt, squandered much of 
the credit he amassed in his 1936 landslide victory by 
trying to enlarge the Supreme Court to accommodate 
New Deal blueprints. 

There are many things about FDR that Mr. John- 
son might emulate, but not his failures. What the 
President says he hopes to accomplish is an expan- 
sion and improvement of this society, moving at his 
own pace. He will seek a broadening of educational 
opportunities, a cleaning up of the unsightly junk 
yards at the approaches to the cities, a beautifying of 
the highways, more job openings through training, 
better urban transportation. And he will try to 
achieve these ends with money saved on other pro- 
grams— or within the range of a tight budget. 

• • • 

Against this outlook of the President's is wide- 
spread doubt, especially in liberal quarters, that any 
such programs can be meaningful without spending a 
lot more money. The belief is that token actions will 
generate pressures which will force him to spend 
enough to alienate much of the conservative support 
he now cherishes. 

It is Mr. Johnson *s apparent belief— and this may 
be more visionary than any blueprints he may have 
shoved into the bottom drawer of his desk— that he 
can maintain a broad consensus of business and labor, 
farmer and urban dweller, Yankee and Confederate by 
steering an even-handed course. If he is successful, 
most political and social scientists tend to agree, he 
will have rewritten the handbook of politics; he also 
will have made the land not only safe for diversity but 
also immune to the elementary demands of human 
nature, which means the needs and wants of large 
blocs of Americans who identify with one another. 
The betting is that not all the wizardry and wiles of 
even a prudent progressive can imbue the public with 
a universal sense of harmony and happiness for any 
great length of time, unless, of course, the President 



has discovered a political anesthetic he has not yet 
publicly revealed. 

In his foreign outlook, the President believes that 
a flexible approach to the problems of the Atlantic 
Alliance is the best way to deal with the obstructionist 
policies of French President Charles de Gaulle and 
to work through a scheme to include nonnuclear 
powers in Allied nuclear strategy. He has instructed 
his advisers and agents to desist from the use of 
muscle or provocative tactics, to display no favoritism 
toward any ally and to use no deadlines to force 
agreement on a multilateral nuclear force of surface 
ships equipped with Polaris missiles or any other 
defense plans. 



While some of his critics scofT at his frequent invo- 
cation of Isaiah's proverbial summons to "reason 
together," it seems a part of Mr. Johnson's character 
to believe that in any confrontation, he can prevail 
upon most men to talk out their problems reasonably. 
This includes de Gaulle, whom he admires greatly. 
In a crisis, the President believes implicitly, de 
Gaulle will be standing at America's side. With the 
imperious Frenchman, LBJ takes somewhat the atti- 
tude of a man who prefers not to inherit somebody 
else's quarrels. If he must challenge or joust with de 
Gaulle, he prefers to wait until he must do it at first 
hand, if indeed he must do it at all. 

One of the President's problems, almost self-created, 
is his inability to roil with the punch of criticism. 
He reads the press avidly and inclines to quarrel with 
it constantly. One might have thought an impressive 
victory would lift him above these concerns; and the 
chances are that as time goes by he will become 
less thin-skinned, if not indifferent, to much of what 
now annoys and troubles him. This sensitivity has 
its virtues, however, for it means he will stay attuned 
to the voices of the public and thus remain respon- 
sive to opinion outside the government. 

A major concern of his these days is the harassment 
and abuse that may be heaped upon Defense Secre- 
tary Robert S, McNamara for his courageous, cost- 
conscious assaults upon the obsolete and wasteful in 
Pentagon operations. The President is apprehensive 
that those reserve generals in the Congress will give 
McNamara an inexcusably hard time for his plan to 
merge the ready reserves into the National Guard 
and for his actions in closing down unneeded military 
installations. In the President's book, the civilian 
defense chief is one of the ablest men ever to serve 
in Washington. 

* • • 

As for himself, it is clear that LBJ loves his job 
and works at it around the clock. He is a man not 
easy to type or label or characterize, and even his 
closest friends say that he is forever revealing facets 
of character and personality that amaze them. He 
can seem to be a man of formidable ego and affecting 
humility. 

It is safe only to say that he doesn't walk upon the 
water or eat humble pie as a daily dessert. And 
nobody will have trouble remembering who is Num- 
ber One in Washington. 
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It's easy to assure retirement income for your employees 



Today, there's hardly a company around (hat doesn't have 
a benefit plan for its employees* 

All the same, an employer often finds that something 
extra, like retirement income, is needed to supplement his 
plan — to make it really work to his advantage and his 
employees 1 henelit. 

That's where Equitablc's Selected Benefits program comes 
in. This flexible program makes it easy for you to arrange 
retirement income for career employees — a program that 
W *H let them look forward to a comfortable, financially 
secure retirement. 

Most importantly, Selected Benefits lets you establish 
your contribution toward the cosi of the program. 

lujiiitable does the work-Once you make the basic decisions. 
I t|uitable \ specially trained insurance advisors step in. They 
wdl sit down with each eligible employee and explain the 
new protection you are ottering with Selected Benefits, They 
will also show how Selected Benefits can tie in with Social 
Security and other benefits you are already providing to 
achieve a well-rounded security program. 



You benefit in many ways— Selected Benefits can pay oil for 

you in improved morale, lower turnover, belter employee 
relations. It can also help you compete for the most skilled 
employees* 

Even if you have as few as six employees, Equi table's 
Selected Benefits can be a valuable tool in the successful 
operation of your business. For complete information, mail 
the coupon below. Or call The Man from Equitable — a 
recognized leader in the field of employee benefit planning. 

I : 1 

THE EQUn ABI.E-29E * B •* 

P.O. Box 1 170, New Y ork, N, Y. 1000 1 

I am interested m receiving more information* without obliga- 
tion, about how your Seieucd Benefits program can be used 
to provide retirement income. 



Ntrm* 

Address — 
City 



prist) 



-Siaic- 



-Zip Code. 




The 



Equitable i 

i 



1TABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

Homo Office: 1285 Avonuo of the America*, Now York, N.Y. 10010 « 1064 



How to lose money more profitably: 



He's a good customer. 

It's a small order. 

(Your profit is maybe a dime.) 

If you sent it 5 miles in a conventional truck 
(at 5.5 <t a mile) you'd lose more than you'd gain. 

So you ask your customer to pick it up. 

Maybe he understands. 

But if you sent it 5 miles in a Volkswagen Truck 
(at 2.3<t a mile) it wouldn't be costing you very much. 

It would certainly make your customer very 
happy. 

And that's a more profitable way to lose money. 
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Education's "faceless factories" 
shortchange our students 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



DiTKJNi; the current Fiscal year, ending June 30, ap- 
proximately 3,7 million young Americans will have 
become 18 T an increase of 30 per cent over the com- 
parable figure for the preceding twelvemonth. For 
the remainder of this decade, moreover, the number 
reaching college age is expected to remain above 3.5 
million annually. 

Meantime, the proportion of young people obtain- 
ing higher education is also rising. The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching reports 
that 43 per cent of the 18-21 age group is currently 
in college. Attendance is expected to be 49 per cent, 
of the much larger number, by 1970. In round num- 
bers, the present campus enrollment of 5,200,000 is 
projected at 6,900,000 five years hence. 

Thus the tidal wave of population growth, which 
inundated the high schools four years back, is now 
about to break, with scarcely diminished force, against 
the heretofore exclusive ramparts of higher education. 
College directors of admission are well aware of the 
gathering storm. Throughout the nation new dormi- 
tories, fieldhouses, laboratories and libraries are under 
construction on almost every campus. In some cases 
even the sacred playing fields are being encroached 
upon for building purposes. 

• • • 

The financing of this rapid enlargement is not easy. 
Federal grants are heavily relied upon. Mortgages 
are being placed to an unprecedented extent Every 
alumnus is well aware of the mounting pressure on him 
to repay, for development purposes, the debt he is said 
to owe to dear old Siwash. The financial strain, how- 
ever, is no* the most anxious immediate problem eon- 
fronting our ballooning system of higher education. 

More menacing, in the opinion of many college 
presidents, is what the Carnegie Foundation calls 
"The Flight from Teaching." It points out that as the 
number of college students shoots up, the number of 
dedicated teachers is not increasing and, in some 



Dr. M or ley is a Pulitzer Prize-winning former news- 
txiper editor and college president. 



areas, shows an actually declining trend, A compar- 
able situation would be to have the number of pro- 
fessional officers curtailed at a time when the military 
services were rapidly expanding. 

The primary source of college teachers is, of course, 
the graduate schools of our great universities. Those 
seeking advanced degrees are numerous, proportion- 
ately as much so as those seeking to become under- 
graduates. The difficulty is in the diminishing 
proportion of those who wish to teach after getting an 
advanced degree. In the words of the Carnegie re- 
port: . . only about half of future doctor's degree 



CAUL PUffCKLL 




A swelling army of freshmen will jam into colleges 
this year. Hut who will he manning the blackboards? 



recipients will find their way into teaching, and they 
will be no more than a fraction of the number needed." 

Research ability is the essential requirement in 
every field of graduate study. It is for demonstrated 
research proficiency that th<* Ph.D. or other advanced 
degree is supposed to l>e granted. And until rela- 
tively recently the recipient of an advanced degree 
normally went on to teach in the field of his special- 
ization. 

As a teacher he would probably use spare time 
to prosecute his own studies, but never at the ex- 
pense of the undergraduates whom he was paid to in- 
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struct That has all been changed by the enormous 
growth of specialized governmental research, inaugu- 
rated during World War II and greatly accelerated 
since Russia lofted its first Sputnik, Probably the enor- 
mous expansion of federal expenditure for research and 
development is not generally realized. In 1940 it 
amounted to §74 million. By 1950 appropriations to 
this end reached a billion dollars. Last year almost 
$15 billion was spent by Washington in this field. 

By no means all this money goes for scientific pur- 
poses. As lavish funds to shoot the moon became 
available there was outcry from those who reasonably 
argued that government should also support research 
in the humane studies. The net result is the cum-m 
availability of government grants for almost any 
scholar, whether his expertise be in the field of elec- 
tronic computation or that of African tribal dialects. 

Coupled with governmental salaries which many 
colleges cannot match, this official research has done 
much to promote the flight from teaching. And its 
drain on the profession is not confined to full-time 
withdrawals. Many professors who remain on campus 
enjoy federal grants for part-time service, meaning 
that their teaching load has been correspondingly 
diminished and much classroom work turned over 
to lei>s competent instructors, if not abandoned alto* 
gether, 

Here, incidentally, is seen one of the frustrating 
inconsistencies inseparable from governmental plan- 
ning for the Great Society. Even as Washington 
provides funds for college students it lures from the 
campus the teachers under whom they had hoped to 
study. The resulting disillusion is becoming all too 
apparent, 

• • • 

Many cherished traditions are being swept away 
\)\ i he fluidity that has come into college teaching. 
The kindly old professor, who served as guide, philos- 
opher and friend to generations of undergraduates, 
is today almost as extinct as the whooping crane. His 
contemporary counterpart is absent-minded only so 
far as his local duties are concerned. With one ear 
constantly cocked for advancement elsewhere he has 
little interest in the college community, l/et us listen 
for a moment to Dr. John W. Naaon, formerly presi- 
dent of Swart hmore and now of equally excellent 
Carleton College. In his current annual report Dr. 
Nason writes: 

With colleges, universities, government and industry all 
competing for the services of faculty, their has developed 
a pattern of relatively rapid turnover. Faculty members 
come only to leave . , . for some more attractive offer, , . . 
As a consequence, faculty members are less inclined to 
identify themselves with their present institution or to 
participate wholeheartedly in the constant effort to im- 
prove its performance. 

There is probably not a small college president in 
the country who would not now sadly indorse that 
complaint. It is voiced even more strongly in the 
Carnegie Foundation report, which says of "some" 
young college teachers today: "In their view students 



are just impediments in the headlong search lor more 
and better grants, fatter fees, higher salaries, higher 
rank. 1 * 

If a teacher regards his students as "impediments" 
a strongly hostile reaction from them is to be ex- 
pected. And just that is apparent now on many a 
campus. The recent student riots at Berkeley are 
said to have been sparked by underlying grievances 
having little to do with the advertised issue of free 
speech. A reporter for the Wall Street Journal. 
probing the situation carefully, concluded that "fac- 
ulty are frequently so absorbed in research that they 
have little time for students. . , . The teaching burden 
falls heavily on teaching assistants who are usually 
inexperienced graduate students working towards 
their degrees." 

It is a part of the American dream that every 
youngster qualified for college should he encouraged 
to go there. But the steps between the expression 
and the realization of this hope have still to be de- 
signed, The mere pressure of numbers means that the 
State universities, in particular, will become ever 
bigger agglomerations in which the individual is lost 
in the anthill of his fellows. 'Faceless factories" is 
the description increasingly applied. "We are dis- 
tinctive only for a TV football team," writes one out- 
spoken student editor. 

Normal adult reaction, when youth rebels, is to 
call for discipline. Certainly that is needed in schools 
of every level. But environment plays a part in ju- 
venile delinquency. The student who finds his uni- 
versity merely a "faceless factory" has made a telling 
point. 



Times change, and with them educational pro- 
cedures. We shall not return to the era in which the 
ideal college education was defined as "President 
Hopkins on one end of a log, a Dartmouth student 
on the other," Assembly-line procedures are replacing 
that ideal. But it will be impossible to mass-produce 
college graduates without some very perceptible loss 
of quality. 

Hopefully, the close relationship between teacher 
and pupil which has always characterized American 
education at its best will not be entirely lost. Racial 
integration will certainly not be successful unless 
this more subtle communion is maintained. A recom- 
mendation of the Carnegie report is that colleges 
should be conducted "as though undergraduate teach 
ing is important/' That elementary advice does not 
of itself confront the educationally injurious lure of 
governmental competition. 

There is little doubt that many of these research 
grants operate, in the long run at least, to the benefit 
<>f commerce and industry. And since these grants 
are a potent factor in the flight from teaching, some 
reciprocal responsibility might well be admitted. 

Concretely, it could be helpful, in this difficult prob- 
lem, fur businessmen to acquaint themselves better 
with the problems of neighboring colleges. Wherever 
a business has gained from the direct or indirect 
service of a teacher it is probable that a college could 
gain from the direct or indirect cooperation of an 
executive still sensitive to the growing pains of youth. 
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OUR SALES ORDER SYSTEM GETS 



BOUQUETS FROM EVERYONE 




Since we got a Dura* MACH 10* to automate our 
sales order department, everything is rosy. 

The sales department is all smiles. Orders are now 
processed the same day. There's no order gap. Cus- 
tomer delivery is faster. 

Accounting receives errorless information. 

Even the shipping department is smitten. Sharp 
carbon copies replace illegible hen scratches. 

The boss? He uses the automatically produced 
by-product tape for sales analysis to make deci- 



sions based on accurate, up-to-date information. 

As the operator, my job is a snap. I simply insert 
edge punch cards into the reader and the MACH 10 
quietly and automatically types out the order. 

To find out how the Dura MACH 10 can automate 
your sales orders, purchase orders, bills of materials 
and other documents, call your local Dura repre- 
sentative for a demonstration and systems study. 
Or write for additional information by sending the 
coupon below. 



DURA 



BUSINESS MACHINES 



Otvision of 



I dura corporation 

'Tr &rii< murk Dor* I'orporition 



1 



Dura Business Machines 
Dept. NB&-25 

32200 Stephenson Highway 
Madison Heights, Mich. 48071 



Name 

Company^ 
Address 

City 



Gentlemen : 

Please tell me more about the Dura MACH to. 

THh 



State _ 



— 

_7/p Coo>_ 



SIMPUCITY 



VERSATiUTY 




TO LIFT A HIGHWAY TO THE SKIES. Mountains of earth and rock are being moved to lift the new superhigh- 
ways of the Interstate System across the Continent. And cutting those mountains down to size are battalions 
of International crawler tractors, bulldozers, earth haulers, scrapers and heavy-duty trucks. Because all high- 



way construction equipment is painted yellow (required by law), you may have not realized 
how much of it is built by International Harvester. IH now makes construction equipment 
in America, Australia, Canada, Germany and Great Britain. Construction equipment manufac- 
turing facilities in still other nations may soon be added. International Harvester gets around! 

the courage to change 
the strength to grow 
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FIVE-WAY PUSH 
ON WAGE COSTS COMING 



New factors build upward pressures you may face 




Like it or not, you and many 
of your fellow businessmen will 
have to give millions of workers pay 
raises in '65. They'll be forced on 
you. 

Picture such costly items as a 
$2-an hour wage floor, a seven-hour 
workday, holidays for all employees 
on their birthdays, government-dic- 
tated fringe benefits. 

Same day soon they may affect 
more of American business than 
you care to think about. 

The new year has swept in the 
icy prospect of stronger and more 
diverse wage-cost pressures than at 
any other time since the war. 

It's not just that labor has vastly 
increased ils muscles in Congress. 
It s not merely that organized la- 
bor is arm in arm with the John- 
son Administration. And its not 
just that union leader rivalries will 
bring new bravado to wage negoti- 
ations, though these are potent de- 
velopments. 

Wage- rise pressures now seem to 
be coming from all sides. They will 
spring mainly from five sources: 
1- Bargaining. 

2. (lovernment-union agreement on 
overtime pay. 

3. Minimum wage legislative pro 
Posals. 



4. Labor's drive for short hours. 

5. Bureaucratic wage- fixing. 

Ghosts from the past 

The strongest upward pressures 
on wage levels during the year will 
likely come from deferred increases 
under old contracts, cost-of-living 
escalator adjustments and collec- 
tive bargaining. You'll undoubtedly 
feel the pinch indirectly, even if 
you are not directly affected by the 
union agreements. 

About 3.7 million workers will 
g<*t automatic wage hikes this year 
under past union agreements, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

This is 1.3 million more than last 
year and the largest number since 
i he recession year of 1968, when 
some four million workers got auto- 
matic raises. 

Most workers receiving increases 
more than two million are in 
metal working, including autos and 
transportation. Most of the in- 
creases, covering about 2.5 million, 
will be in the range of six to 10 
cents an hour. About 99,000 will 
get less than five cents. Around 
205,000 construction workers will 
get 25 cents or more. Another 142,- 
000 in construction will get boosts 



of from 15 to 17 cents an hour. 

Cost-of-living escalators in union 
pacts will likely produce additional 
wage increases. As a result, busi- 
ness will pay out about three or 
four cents an hour in increases to 
some 865,000 of the 3.7 million get- 
ting deferred raises. The one per 
cent-plus rise in the Consumer 
Price Index in each of the past two 
years brought wage cost hikes of 
three and four cents an hour for 
the automobile, farm and construc- 
tion equipment, aerospace and 
meat- packing industries. That's 
where escalator clauses are concen- 
trated. 

There's no reason to believe that 
this year's cost-of-living increase's 
won't be as much, or more. 

On the bargaining side, the main 
thrust up will come from the basic 
steel negotiations. They* re sched- 
uled to come to a head by April 30, 
the strike deadline. Indications are 
thai wage and fringe benefit in- 
creases will be hefty and will have 
a ripple effect on steel fabricators 
and other employers. 

So will the estimated annual five 
per cent increase settlement in the 
automobile industry last fall— af- 
fecting parts manufacturers and 
others dealing with the United Au 
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FIVE-WAY PUSH 

continued 





New bargaining, 
deferred boosts, 
cost-of-living 
escalators build 
union pressures 
for higher pay. 





Double time for 
overtime would 
not only raise 
costs but give 
edge to foreign 
competition. 




tomobile Workers. The UAW and 
Machinists Union hope to load the 
automobile wage and benefits pack- 
age increase on the aerospace in- 
dustry in mid-year negotiations. 

Double or nothing? 

For most employers, the Johnson 
Administration and unions are now 
proposing to double the overtime 
penalty on employers from 50 to 
100 per cent of regular pay— in 
other words, you'd pay double time 
instead of time and a half for over- 
time. This raises a larger threat to 
costs than a mere increase in mini- 
mum wages. 

Two facts make this clear: 

Most employers pay much more 
than the legal minimum now. This 
is reflected in average straight-time 
pay for production workers in man- 
ufacturing. It was $2.46 in No- 
vember, the latest official figure 
available. 

Considerable, if not most, overtime 
work is unavoidable. Fluctuations 
in demand, seasonal variations, 
lack of skilled workers, equipment 
limitations are some of the reasons. 
So the increased penalty where 
overtime must be worked would 
only increase your costs and harm 
your present employees. It would 
not spread available work to open 
new job opportunities as proponents 
of double overtime pay claim. 

Here is what one manufacturer 
told Nation's Business about 
the impact of double time for his 
plant: 

"Some employees have to start 
work early or finish late to get 
processes started or ended. Their 
overtime pay would be increased 
without creating any new jobs." 
Obviously it's impossible to bin* 
trained people for short periods 
when overtime is necessary. 

Another manufacturer, in tex- 
tiles, asserts that ".ill double-time 
pay for overtime would do is in- 
crease the cost of production and 
put the United States at a greater 
disadvantage with foreign competi- 
tion. This, in turn, would contribute 
to a worsening of the already seri- 
ous imbalance of total trade which 
has resulted in the reduction of this 
country's gold reserves." 

Payrolls for our 13 million 
factory production workers would 
increase $2.7 billion in 1965 if 
overtime and wage levels of last 
November continue during this year 
and the penalty rate were increased 
to double time. 

The idea of increasing the over- 



time penalty as a device to force 
employers to cut out overtime work 
and increase their labor force was 
rejected by President Kennedy. 
But President Johnson has em* 
braced it. 

Hew minimum wages 

Minimum pay for some four mil- 
lion employees, mostly in retail and 
service establishments and con- 
struction and local transit indus- 
tries, will rise 10 cents an hour to 
$1.25 next Sept. 3. This is on top 
of a 15-cent increase which took 
effect last September. 

These employees were first cov- 
ered by the federal wage-hour law 
in 1961. That's why Congress al- 
lowed their minimum to be lower 
than the SI -25 level applicable to 
workers generally in jobs affecting 
interstate commerce. 

But organized labor will now 
press bard for an even higher mini- 
mum of $2 an hour and extension 
of coverage to an additional 2.7 
million workers. 

But pay-fixing by federal law has 
clearly hurt some employees. Many 
employers have had to eliminate 
jobs and introduce labor-saving de- 
vices to meet competition. This has 
shrunk job opportunities, mostly 
for younger people and the un- 
skilled, who are most often unem- 
ployed. 

"We're faced with increased for- 
eign competition. We'd have to 
meet an increased wage cost by dis- 
continuing some items and laying 
off workers," warns a small Ohio 
company executive who has not 
laid off a worker in six years. 

Another executive agrees. A min- 
imum-wage increase at this time 
"would, of course, spur us to fur- 
ther efforts toward automation and 



the elimination of some fringe jobs." 

The problem of wage raises by 
government deem touches you 
even if you now pay more than the 
minimum to all or most of your 
employees. You need or want to 
maintain pay differentials between 
employees of varying skills, length 
of service and for other reasons* 
Some union contracts even require 
a general wage increase whenever 
the legal minimum rises. 

So an increase of 10 or 25 cents 
an hour at the bottom can extend 
upward to alt levels. 

In recent years administrations 
in Washington have concentrated 
more on broadened coverage— the 
second way wages may be forced 
upward under the wage -hour law 
—than on higher minimums. 

A congressional labor subcom- 
mittee last summer recommended 
extending minimum wage coverage 
to some 750,000 employees of large 
hotels, restaurants and laundries, 
some food processors, cotton gin- 
ners and logging contractors. The 
full committee postponed action. 
But expanded minimum-wage cov- 
erage is bound to Ret serious con- 
sideration from this Congress, The 
AFL-CIO and other labor groups 
will push for even broader coverage 
than that recommended by the sub- 
committee. 

About 27.5 million nonsupervi- 
sory employees in private industry 
come under the wage-hour law now. 
About 16.5 million don't. Of these, 
11.2 million are not in interstate 
commerce. The remaining 5,6 mil- 
lion so far have been exempted by 
law. Among these are two million 
farm workers and 1,7 million out- 
side salesmen, neither likely pros- 
pects for coverage. 

This leaves as the major targets 
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for coverage 1.4 million employees 
in retail trade, hotels and motels, 
restaurants and other service in- 
dustries; 133,000 in laundries and 
dry cleaning establishments, and 
90,000 in food processing. 

Shorter workweek drive 

The workweek will shorten this 
year for four million workers cov- 
ered by the latest changes in wage- 
hour law. Effective September 3, 
you will pay time and a half for 
overtime work beyond 40 hours a 
week if you are in one of these in- 
dustries* 

This will be the final step of the 
three-step procedure slicing down 
the workweek in large retailing and 
service establishments and con- 
struction and local transit indus- 
tries to 44, 42 and 40 hours. 

Now all covered employees are 
on a basic 40- hour week for the 
first time since the wage-hour law 
took effect in 1938. 

This gives organized labor the 
excuse to build more steam under 
its demands for the next move— to 
a 35-hour week. 

AFL-CIO President George 
Meany believes he is making prog- 
ress in wooing the heretofore reluc- 
tant ^ Johnson Administration to 
labor's point of view on the shrunk- 
en workweek. 

The Administration has opposed 
forcing a shorter workweek without 
reduction in weekly pay because 
of the added cost which would 
build more pressure under prices, 
n «rt American industry competi- 
tively and contribute toward infla- 
tion. 

A legislative push will be teamed 
with union negotiators' continued 
drive toward fewer work hours with 
no l°st pay through pressure at 



the bargaining table. Union leaders 
will try to get employers to agree 
to shorter weekly hours, longer va- 
cations and more holidays, even 
giving employees a day off on their 
birthdays, already springing up in 
a few places. 

Historically, the trend toward 
shorter hours from the 60-hour 
week of 1900 has been led by volun- 
tary action of employers and by 
employers and unions jointly. The 
degree of success already achieved 
is reflected in a new study by the 
AFL-CIO of the weekly hours pro- 
vision in labor-management agree- 
ments. 

Eight million— that's 1~> per cent 
—of all wage and salary employees 
work less than 40 hours a week 
now. Unions are forcing shorter 
workweeks in construction, manu- 
facturing, retail and wholesale 
trade, finance, insurance and real 
estate, the service industries and in 
state and local governments. 

The AFL-CIO says the indus- 
tries leading the way and the per* 
centage of workers on standard 
workweeks of less than 40 hours 



are: 



Printing trades 
Garment workers 
Brewery workers 
Office workers 
Restaurant workers 
Rubber workers 



98 per cent 

WJ 

65 

33 

17 

15 



Construction workers 13 
Retail employees 12 

U.S. administrative actions 

Wages will be forced upward in 
1965 through administrative actions 
available to the Lalxjr Department 
under several current laws. 

Secretary of Lal>or W. Willard 
Wirtz has decreed that, effective 



April 1, farmers who wish to im- 
port alien labor for harvests must 
first offer the work to Americans 
at pay scales ranging from $1.15 
to $1.40 an hour. The rate varies 
in different states. 

Ironically, farm help is exempt 
from the federal wage-hour law. 
So the $1.40 is 15 cents above the 
$1.25 minimum applicable to work- 
ers generally covered by the law. 

Mr. Wirtz acted after Congress 
refused to extend the 14-year-old 
"bracero" program under which 
180,000 Mexicans were admitted to 
this country last year for tern 
porary work on farms in the South- 
west. 

Wages will also get an upward 
push from the Waish-Healey Act. 
This law covers minimum wages 
which must Ik* paid on federal con- 
tracts. 

The minimums are set according 
to industry and locality. They 
range from the general federal 
minimum of SI. 21 ;m hour to ms 
much as S2.S. r , ;in hour for coal 
miners in Montana. 

New pressures under this law 
will come if and when Secretary 
Wirtz puts into effect his announced 
plan to set in each industry mul- 
tiple minimum wages keyed to oc- 
cupations. 

The new wage-setting rule is 
being opposed by many business- 
men. They maintain that neither 
precedent nor the Walsh-Healey 
law permits such wage-fixing. 

By setting multiple minimum 
wages by both industry and job 
classifications Mr. Wirtz would be 
adopting the practice now followed 
and permitted under another law— 
the Davis-Bacon Act. This law cov- 
ers federal construction contracts. 

END 
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THE ULTIMATE WEAPON 
IN WAR ON POVERTY 



Stories of three Americans show how 
they won real victory over destitution 
without recourse to federal handouts 



They aren't rich or famous, these three men. 

They've never seen each other, but they have 
something in common. 

Each man stared at the harsh face of poverty and 
turned away to seek a better life. 

Each man symbolizes a group, an age, a part of 
the country or a segment of the economy that suf- 
fers from chronic joblessness. 

Each man has shown that self-reliance still thrives 
in America. Each has proven that initiative, not 
bureaucratic doles, can still carry a man today from 
even the rawest economic straits to a decent living. 

Nation's Business Associate Editors Paul 
Hencke and Walter Wingo found and talked with 
these three men and wrote their stories. 

One is Carl James, a 19-year-old slum-bred New 
York Negro. Unemployment among Negroes his age 
is almost twice that among white youth. But he's 
working and has a bright future. 

Another is Lawrence Persinger, 43-year-old former 
West Virginia coal miner who went where the job 
was, though it was 2,000 miles from home. 

Christopher Columbus Lusby typifies the plight 
of small tenant farmers. He pulled himself and his 
family up from poverty in rural Maryland to an in- 
come higher than that of seven out of 10 American 
families. 

Their stories are on the following pages. 
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Carl -James recalls days of cold and 
hunger as he returns to a New York 
neighborhood where he once lived in 
a walk-up slum apartment. Poverty 
still lives there, but Carl has moved 
to a better life. To find out how he 
did it, see article on following page. 
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THE ULTIMATE WEAPON 

CARL JAMES: 

He can well remember the "feeling of 

walking those streets with no money." 





Poverty? Carl James can tell 
you about it. 

It was a five- floor walk-up, cold 
and rat-ridden, in a Third Avenue 
Bronx slum. 

It was the look on his mother's 
face when she put sandwiches on 
the dinner table because there wasn't 
enough money in the house for a 
hot meal. 

It was a bare spigot poking 
through the floor where a wash 
basin should have been. 

Most of ail. il was months of 
walking around looking vainly for 
work while desperation grew into 
something large and frightening in- 
side him. 

The desperation and fear are 
gone now. Carl James has a job. 
He's learning the auto mechanic's 
trade and can look forward to a 
purposeful future. The fact that he 
can is a minor triumph for a 19- 
year-old Negro who dropped out of 
school before completing the elev- 
enth grade. 

"It's what you do yourself/* Carl 
told a Nation's Business edi- 
tor. "You can make it if you try." 

What bothers Carl, when he 
thinks alx^ut it, is that a Jot of his 
teen-age buddies aren't really try- 
ing. Like him, many of them also 
are high school drop-outs. He runs 
into them, sometimes at the candy 
store near the shop where he works 
or just hanging around on the side- 
walks of the huge Edenwald Public 
Housing Project in New York's 
Upper East Bronx, where Carl now 
lives with his mother and sister. 

"When I walk up," Carl explains, 
"the guys holler. Here comes the 
big working man!' You know, that 
bothers me. Because (hey make 
me feel that Pm trying to be better 
than they are, I don't know, maybe 



Frank Mastandrea. shown with Carl in 
the photo at upper left, runs the repatr 
•shop where Carl now works as an auto 
mechanics apprentice. In the photo at 
left Carl gets some pointers on tune-up 
from Ted Carrozza, the shop manager. 
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Car J calls on a family in the tenement where 
he once lived. Below, he jokes with friends. 
Some companions needle him as "big working 
man.'* In final picture, Carl and girl friend 
stroll near tall new apartment building where 
hr lives now with mother he helps to support. 




I am. Because I don't like that 
feeling of just hanging around. Tve 
got a trade now, and my mother is 
happier and I. well, I want to do 
something. You know, move up to 
a better job in the trade and get 
enough money to get married and 
have some kids and buy a house/ 1 
There are ironies in Carls re- 
lationships with his idle friends. 
While they taunt him about holding 
down a steady job, some of them 
feel no reluctance about touching 
him for a loan. And it is to Carl 
that they look for know-how when 
their cars break down, 

'Actually/ 1 says Carl, "I think 
I've made back most of the loans, 
and maybe some more, doing tune- 
ups for people around the project. 
A few bucks here and there. It all 
helps" 

"No money in my pocket" 

Carl James dropj>cd out of the 
Samuel (lumpers Vf>calional and 
Technical High School in 1962. 
While there he had studied shop— 
with an emphasis on automotive 
mechanics, which has held his inler- 
| continued on page 84 f 







HOW YOUR COMPETITIQ 



Four factors will set 
faster business pace 



Executive imagination faces 
a new challenge: How to meet the 
rapidly changing characteristics of 
competition, 

Several things are happening: 

► Nonprice competition is growing 
in importance. 

► Price followership is giving way to 
a new kind of price leadership by 
smaller and previously less im- 
portant companies. 

► Test-tube competition— the results 
of research— will play an increas- 
ingly important role. 

► Competition as never before is 
crossing industry lines and national 
borders. 

Business on a broad-based scale 
will become more competitive de- 
spite the high concentration of some 
industries. The percentages of out- 
put by leading companies are be- 
coming less and less meaningful as 
indications of the effectiveness of 
competition. 

An industry, for example, with 




four leading companies supplying a 
large proportion of the market may 
become particularly vulnerable to 
the changing characteristics of com- 
petition. One or more of the leaders 
may be replaced by other companies 
now less significant but which, 
through research and innovation, 
may seize the leadership and upset 
the current production balance. 

On the other hand, a leader in 
one field may also become the lead- 
er in another. 

Against this background no com- 
pany's position will be safe in the 
years immediately ahead. No firm 
can simply keep up if it wants to at- 
tain a position of leadership. The 
demands of the future will cause 
any company which aspires to great- 
er profitability to set a new pace. 

The new competition will require 
greater flexibility, initiative, agility 
and leadership by corporate officials. 
Greater imagination will be neces- 
sary to determine customers* wants 
and needs and how best to serve 
them. Convenience, quality and 
service will be an important part of 
the package demanded by tomor- 
row's discriminating customer. 

Nonprice competition 

Nonprice competition is of major 
importance throughout American in- 
dustry. Companies are competing 
to an increasing extent in research, 
quality, credit terms, technical serv- 
ices, brand names, advertising and 
in many other ways besides price. 

By emphasizing nonprice factors, 
a company can try to maintain or 
increase its sales at a given price or 
within a given range of prices. 

The prices charged by competing 
companies for their products tend to 
be similar. Companies must there- 
fore compete in other ways. Can- 



ning companies, for example, com- 
pete in the speed with which they 
service canning machines. Rubber 
companies compete in technical 
services. 

Roger M. Blough, United States 
Steel Corp. chairman, stresses the 
nonprice factor by emphasizing that 
his company must sell a steel - 
oriented service. To hold the in- 
dustry initiative, he says, "We pro- 
vide our customers with the mast 
complete service that our materials 
and our organization can provide." 

Charles G. Mortimer, chairman of 
General Foods, summarizes the role 
of nonprice competition by noting 
that what keeps executives busy is 
the prospect that some competitor, 




Small 

companies 
becoming 
price 
leaders 



big or small, will come out with a 
new product or service that will 
change the whole consumption pat- 
tern. 

Smaller com panics often find it 
easier to compete in nonprice terms 
than through price. Here's how one 
small manufacturer describes his 
efforts: 

To meet the lower prices of large 
production runs, he offers rapid .ser- 
vice, products tailored to the cus- 
tomer's exact specifications. Where 
the large company promotes sales 
through heavy advertising, the 
small firm stresses personal contact 
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ILL CHANGE 



and service. When his accounts turn 
into captive customers through com- 
petitive mergers, he relies on his 
flexibility, and switches to a new 
product or a new customer. 

Price leadership wilt weaken 

Changes in the structure of com- 
petition will be accompanied by an 
intensification of price competition 
in most industries- Prices of many 
chemicals, paper products, elec- 
trical equipment and appliances, for 
example, are exposed to continuous 
buffeting. 

This will continue for many in- 
dustries. 

But a significant change is under 
way. There is a weakening of price 
leadership. 

Price leadership and followership 
are found throughout American in- 
dustry. Many companies, large and 
small, compete by following the 
leadership of other companies which 
assume the initiative in making 
price changes. 

A price leader generally will be 
reluctant to raise or to lower prices 
in the absence of a major change 
in the economic conditions affecting 
the product. 

The initiating factor may be a sig- 
nificant rise in labor costs, changes 
in raw material costs, large in- 
creases or decreases in demand, 
changes in the price of substitute 
products, a general condition of in- 
flation or some other factor. 

Usually all or most companies in 
an industry are affected similarly 



by such developments. This is why 
price leaders, who act as barometers, 
usually have been followed when 
they raise prices as well as when 
they reduce them. 

Now there is developing an un- 
willingness by some companies to 
follow price* increases initiated by a 
leader. 

The general wil I i illness of many 
companies to follow practically all 
price increases in the earlier post- 
war years probably reflected, to a 
large extent, the inflationary en- 
vironment in which those patterns 
emerged. That a huge company 
then made the first move was less 
important than the fact that its 
competitors were eager to raise 
prices, too, and felt they had to 
wait until the largest torn panics had 
done so. 

Products for which price increases 
have had to be reversed include: 
aluminum ingots, grocery bags and 
wrapping paper, bleached sulphite, 
light heating oils, multiwall shipping 
sacks, aluminum siding and sheet, 
plywood, steel plates, corrugated 
containers, copper water tubes and 
pipe, zinc, oil circuit breakers, wate r 
heaters, aluminum cans, welding 
steel tubing, glass fiber roving, 
flannel tool steel, steel strapping, 
aery lonit rile, aluminum sulfate, hy- 
drofluoric acid, nitrogen products, 
perchlorethylene, polyethylene, pol- 
ystyrene, polyvinyl chloride film 
and urea. 

Foreign competition 

Foreign competition also has had 
price effects for many products in- 
cluding textiles, steel wire, cameras, 
transistor radios and organic chem- 
icals. 

An interesting illustration of the 
impact of foreign competition was 
the decline in phenol prices when 
exports declined and the available 
supply backed up on our domestic 
market. In other words, displaced 
exports may add to domestic sur- 
pluses and create pressures for price 
declines. 

Test-tube competition 

Innovation will add a new dimen- 
sion to competition. 
The tempo of change is quicken- 



ing. Paul B. Wishart, Honeywell. 
Inc., chairman, stresses the prospect 
of change that will come from giant 
technological strides. New products, 
he believes, will overcome existing 
products through superior perform- 
ance and the employment of new 
concepts as solutions to consumer 
needs. 

The competitive implications for 
existing products are clear. 

The availability of substitute 
products is a vital economic fact of 
life in American industry. It influ- 
ences the competitive environment 
within which decisions must be 
made concerning pricing, sales strat- 
egy, research and development, 
technical services and other forms 
of competition. 

Interindustry competition is stim- 




ulated by the large expenditures for 
research. Companies are develop- 
ing new products, and new uses for 
old products, and are changing exist- 
ing products in their research lab- 
oratories at an ever increasing rate. 

Research and development expen- 
ditures hy industry, partly financed 
by government, are still pointing up- 
ward. The total has increased from 
$2.2 billion in 1951 lo .S10."> billion 
in I960, and now about *13 billion 
a year is going for research by in- 
dustry. 

The flood of products from the 
(continued on page fi t 
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WHAT YOU CAN 
LEARN ABOUT YOURSELF 



These insights into what makes people 
act as they do can help you do a better 
job. Understand yourself? Try this test 



One of the hardest things a man 
can do is to look at himself objec- 
tively, realistically, without self- 
glorification, deception or despair. 

An analysis of yourself can pay 
rich dividends in a variety of ways: 
Increased effectiveness and impact 
on others, better personal relation- 
ships, greater personal fulfillment 

"Only as you know yourself/' 
says Bernard M. Baruch, "can your 
brain serve you as a sharp and effi- 
cient tool. Know your own failings, 
passions, prejudices so you can 
separate them from what you see." 

The human being has come a 
long way in the direction of self- 
understanding, though he still has 
much to learn. Even today, stone- 
age tribesmen in Australia cannot 
associate their headaches with their 
own heads. Even in that physical 
sense, they are strangers to them- 
selves. 

Modern man is not only aware of 
his headaches, he has advanced to a 
familiar knowledge of his ulcers and 
his pulse and his blood pressure. 
But he needs to know himself other 
than in the language of his ills and 
aches. 

All too often, self -study takes 
place only in times of crisis. Then 
we get a distorted picture of our 
strengths and deficiencies. For a 
balanced picture you have to look 
at yourself in relatively normal situ- 
ations. 

Obstacles to self-knowledge 

Getting to know yourself is not 
simple. Psychologists agree that 
each of us builds up a strong net- 
work of defenses which act to pro- 



tect us from others and, incidental- 
ly, from ourselves. 

All of us are born into this world 
helpless and dependent. In order to 
survive we need to lean on others. 
The child growing up learns to turn 
to mother not only for the comforts 
of physical help but for the more re- 
warding comfort of approval. 

As we grow older, we continue 
the search for approval from the 
widening circle around us. We want 
friends not only to like us, but to 
approve of what we do. In their ap- 
proval we find reassurance of our 
own worth. 

So great is the human need for 
love and approval that we will even 
deceive ourselves, if necessary, 
rather than face the fact that we 
might not deserve it. Undisguised, 
our behavior might not always merit 
approval. All of us do things that 
are inconsiderate, unkind, down- 
right cruel, But rather than face 
ourselves in an unkindly light, even 
to our own eyes, we unconsciously 
will protect our image of ourselves. 
The process takes these forms: 

We rationalize. "I did it because," 
providing supposedly good and sub* 
stantial reasons for our behavior. 

We project, disowning the fault 
and seeing it as the other fellow s 
problem. 

We displace, by blaming someone 
else for our own faults that we can't 
accept. 

We compensate, by stretching 
ourselves in one area when we have 
failed in another. 

One classic illustration of ration- 
alization comes from a vice president 
of a company who was a former 



alcoholic. He expressed the way 
his mind deceived him as follows: 
"When I was young and just out 
of college I found the nicest people 
in bars. The men were all bright 
and the women charming. As I got 
older and started to the bar about 
four in the afternoon and stayed till 
two in the morning, I found the 
crowd was deteriorating! The most 
charming people never showed any 
more. 

"I couldn't believe I was becom- 
ing an alcoholic, so one day I 
figured it all out. The bartenders 
were responsible. They weren't as 
intelligent as they used to be when 
I was younger. I therefore set about 
to correct the situation by spending 
time moving from bar to bar, giving 
the whisky tenders tests of general 
information. I felt certain that if 
l>, i renders were more interesting 
and informed then all the best peo- 
ple would return/ 1 

Our defenses serve two purposes. 
First, tlwy represent an attempt to 
prove to others that we're really 
fine people and anything we do 
wrong is done for the right rea- 
son. Second, and probably most 
important, they help us to deceive 
ourselves. They help us to retain 
the image of ourselves as important 
and productive people. So solid is 



Mortimer R. Feinberg, the author, is 
an industrial psychologist and 
president of BPS Psychological As- 
sociates, Inc. This article is adapted 
from a chapter in his forthcoming 
book, i4 Psychology for Managers /' 
© 1966 by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Knglewood C lifts. N. J, 
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the wall of defenses in most of us 
that it becomes a barrier to self- 
knowledge. 

Defenses, then, serve as a mask 
behind which we hide. But in addi- 
tion, the road to self-knowledge is 
also blocked by the fact that so 
much of our behavior is controlled 
by our unconscious. Dr. Sigmund 
Freud, the father of modern psy- 
choanalysis, was one of the first 
to understand the importance of 
the unconscious in determining our 
behavior. 

Our safety devices operating from 
our unconscious work automatically. 
We have to be very skillful if we 
want to sneak up on ourselves and 
take a quick look. How many times 
have you found yourself doling the 
opposite of what you consciously in- 
tended to do? 

Home of us make all kinds of 
resolutions about going on a diet 
hut seem powerless to stick to our 
decisions. 

Most of us, at some time or other, 
nave had the same sort of trouble 
getting a particular chore done. We 
promise ourselves well get to it at 
the very first opportunity, but we 
never seem able to find the righl 
time. 

Dr. Burleigh B Gardner, social 
anthropologist, has pointed out 
some of the reasons why supervisors 
and managers fail in spite of their 
conscious desire to succeed. Hen- 
are some of the forces which mnti 
vate an individual but of which he 
frequently hm , ittlp understandim , : 

Desire to be something else. 
Often many capable people don't 
like supervisory work and resent I he 
demands it makes on them. 

Many men have the ambition 
characteristic of u < xx \ managers. 

Often, however, the desire for a 
supervisory position is merely a 
means to some other end and a man 
has no interest in the work for its 
°wn satisfactions/ 1 

Inability to make room for others. 
Many men, in spite of their con- 
gous desire to cooperate with oth- 
ers, just can't seem to do so. They 
eh# n * ^ e ac * v ancement of anyone 

Itesistanee to authority. Psychol- 
oppgl* point out that resistance to 
authority takes many disguised 
lorrns, such as chronic lateness, for- 
getting important meetings and mes- 
ttages for ;1 superior, demanding 
special privileges, ignoring direc- 
(continued on page 78) 



Here's a list of personal traits the author adapted from a test 
for self-evaluation devised by a consulting organization. Check 
characteristics you believe describe you. Then check those 
traits you believe others apply to you. Finally, check what you 
think is a summary verdict. See accompanying article and 
box on page 80 for appraisal. 
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Suburban renewal: 
Subsidy on the rise 



Satellite communities, small towns now make up 
majority of areas seeking U. S. funds to rebuild 




O v k r l o f ) k i n g t u e Potomac R i vcr 
on its Virginia shore, a 574 million 
complex of office and apartment 
buildings is rising on a site that 
was once an industrial eyesore. 

This towering showplace in sub- 
urban Washington's Arlington 
County is a tribute to the foresight 
of local businessmen and county of- 
ficials. It's being built with private 
resources after rejection of federal 
urban renewal funds. 

By contrast, in Ocean City, N. J., 
local officials are bone- weary from 
two years of Indian wrestling— as 
the mayor puts it— with officials of 
the U. S. Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration. The resort town has been 
struggling with the federal agency 
over a restoration plan which Ur- 
ban Renewal wants carried out but 
which local officials say would ruin 
their city's economy , 

Both of these developments de- 
serve consideration because more 
and more small cities and suburban 
communities are following the lead 
of many big ones and trooping to 
Washington for urban renewal 
funds. 

In the New York suburban area 
alone there are more than 90 fed- 
eral urban renewal projects on 
which more than $210 million in 
federal tax money is being spent. 

Private money and initiative have 
produced this impressive renewal 
project in Arlington County, Va. 
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local government agency acquires 
property in blighted areas by con- 
demnation or purchase. Then the 
local agency tries to resell the 
cleared land at a discount to a 
private developer to construct resi- 
dential or office buildings. The fed- 
eral Urban Renewal Administration 
subsidizes the city's financial losses 
and sets standards for renewal 
plans. 

Many cities are finding that the 
aims of urban renewal are often not 
fulfilled. They find that red tape, 
loss of tax revenue and mere re- 
shuffling of slums are common re- 
sults. 

Emphasizing the growth of re- 
newal projects in smaller communi- 
ties, Urban Renewal Commissioner 
William L, Slayton says: "There is 
a persistent idea that urban renewal 
is just a big-city program. Yet the 
facts show quite a different story. 
Of the nearly 800 cities now en- 
gaged in some l,G0O federally as- 
sisted urban renewal projects, about 
70 per cent have populations of less 
than 50,000. Federal grants for 
these smaller cities total nearly 
$800 million/' 

Political significance 

The growing spread of urban re- 
newal to the suburbs and to small 
towns is politically significant be- 
cause it tends to lure more sup- 
porters for the federal program at 
a tune when it is under increasing 
attack. A suburban community 
which has its own federally aided 
project is not as likely to criticize 
the expenditure of some of its fed 
eral tax dollars to rebuild the 
downtown area of the adjoining 
metropolis. The same is true of a 
small city located in an otherwise 
rural area. 

The muffling of local opposition 
may be reflected in the votes of rep- 
resentatives elected to the House 
and Senate, where the Administra- 
tion must go regularly to request 
additional money to finance 1 the 
ever expanding urban renewal pro- 
gram. This year will be no excep- 
tion, for the more than $4.7 billion 
already authorized will run out dur- 
ing the present session of Congress. 

Still, by f ar the bulk of the 
money goes to the larger cities. 
Grants authorized for cities having 
over 50,000 population now total 
more than $3 billion. The larger 
cities have been involved in the 
federal program for a longer period, 
projects are often more extensive— 
and expensive— and these cities fre- 
quently have a number of projects. 
For example, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago each has about 




Mayor Thomas Watdman of Ocean City, N. J., says that federal urban 
renewal is no blessing. "The proposed project would ruin our economy/' 



35 projects of various types, all 
largely financed with dollars col- 
lected from taxpayers throughout 
the country- 
Look at some of the towns that 
are now involved in the govern- 
ment's 15-year-old super slum 
clearance scheme: 

Junction City. Ark. -population, 
l,t388- has already completed re- 



habilitation of its downtown area 
using $443,000 in federal funds and 
has iipplied fur :t second project. 

Martin, Ky. a town of similar 
size— has torn down an old residen- 
tial section adjoining its business 
district with a grant of $133,000, re- 
placed part of it with a municipal 
parking lot and is seeking its sec- 
( continued on page 96 J 



WE'RE WASTING BILLIONS 
ON OUR CITIES 



Largk numbers of citizens in 
city after city across America are 
now recognizing that federal sub- 
sidies are not needed to clean up 
slums. 

At the same time, housing and 
city development specialists in 
new studies confirm the belief 
that the U. S. government's mul- 
tibi II ion -dollar urban renewal pro- 
gram is unnecessary. 

The experts cite these three 
important findings: 

1. Cities are now growing in a 
different way. 

2. There is plenty of land avail- 
able—at cheaper prices— for fu- 



ture residential and industrial 
requirements. 

3. Federal urban renewal ac- 
complishes relatively little for 
the extremely high cost to the 
taxpayer. 

New city patterns 

The growth rate of American 
cities is slowing. Those who talk 
about the rate at which our cities 
are swallowing up land are talk- 
ing about the past, not the fu- 
ture* 

The urban renewal subsidy 
program, started by ( ongress in 
(continued on page 95) 
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A LOOK AHEAD 



Benefits to injured 
employees rise 



Millions of dollars 




New debt-collecting rules? 

(Taxation) 

Coins' clink may clunk 

f Marketing) 

Insurers attack loss rise 

(Credit & Finance) 



AGRICULTURE 



A mountain of bales will increase 
pressure on Congress to change cot- 
ton subsidy programs. 

U. S. government experts had ex- 
pected a million-bale decrease in the 
count ry's surplus cotton stocks in 
crop year ending July 31. Now they 
see a 500,000-baIe increase. How 
come? Bigger yields per acre. A- 
bale-an-acre (500 pounds) used to 
be a target ; this year the U, S. aver- 
age will hit 524 pounds- 
Farmers do it by controlling boU 
weevils, boosting fertilizer, using 
skip-row planting. 

Farm Secretary Freeman tries to 
cut production in 1965-66. He whit- 
tles price supports, raises induce- 
ment for planting fewer acres. 

Trends are against him. Research- 
ers eye new technology for cutting 
costs, raising yields, J. K. Jones of 
National Cotton Council says, if A 
further reduction of four to six 
cents a pound can be achieved by 
better application of present tech- 
nology." A Texas research team re- 
ports it's on the verge of finding 
way to grow cotton without hoeing. 

Congressional fight brews. Chair- 
man Ellender of Senate farm com- 
mittee seeks repeal of present cotton 
program. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Home building industry pushes a 
frankly egg-head program- with 



practical overtones-for improving 
local environment. In other words, 
how to make the good community, 
not simply better houses. 

Philosophers, zoologists, social 
scientists, architects, ministers sit 
down in seminars with members of 
National Association of Home 
Builders, swap thoughts. Recent 
session in Washington showed ten- 
dency to air well known problems 
of big cities. But sponsors figure 
cross-fertilization of ideas can help 
improve building. 

Plans call for trying out local en- 
vironmental design activity in a 
pilot city soon. 

Builders will try to decide where 
campaign goes next at a meeting in 
< "alifornia this month. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Insurance companies move to bal- 
ance out climbing losses from fire, 
extended coverage claims on homes, 
other buildings. 

If you haven't had to pay higher 
rates recently, you may when you re- 
new policies. Many companies have 
been writing policies for five-year 
periods. Now they're cutting that to 
three so they can review rates 
earlier. 

More companies sell deductible 
policies on buildings, as on cars. A 
$50 deductible on wind and other 
nonfire damage cuts paper work on 
small claims. Insurance Information 
Institute says firms figure it costs 



them as much to process a $15 claim 
as a $200 one. In Dayton, a $20,000 
frame house carries a $182 rate for 
full fire, extended coverage; with 
§50 deductible it's Slltt a year. 

Rising cost of repairs, increasing 
claims-consciousness of policy hold- 
ers, inflation also contribute to ris- 
ing costs, say firms. 

For businesses, insurance com- 
panies battle back against trend to 
self-insu ranee. One weapon is step 
up in sale of package policies for 
commercial properties. They wrap 
together fire and extended coverage 
plus coverage for many possibilities 
-including loss to an executive's 
private belongings kept at the office. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



State Department works to end 
running battle between diplomats, 
many U. S. businessmen abroad. 
Businessmen claim embassy folks 
don't know anything about business; 
diplomats complain that business- 
men often don't give them a chance 
to lie helpful. 

New training programs aim at 
teaching foreign service officers 
more about U. S, business opera- 
tions. New ambassadors talk here 
with executives of U. S, companies 
operating in lands where they will 
live. 

Washington officials study plan 
for dispatching foreign service offi- 
cers to work with various U. S« 
companies for several months as 
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way to get feel of business needs. 

Foreign Service Institute, the 
State Department's training arm, 
soups up its courses for embassy 
commercial officers. The idea is to 
provide more contact with business- 
men, business school experts. Class 
members visit plants, banks, confer 
with executives for a feel of day-to- 
day business. Others will sit in on 
seminars with business experts. 

One innovation in works would 
bring to U. S. groups of top foreign- 
ers employed in American embassy 
economic sections abroad. They'd get 
a three-month cram course in the 
U. S. 



LABOR 



You'll be interested in behind- 
the-scenes maneuvering over state 
workmen's compensation systems. 

These arc the systems that assure 
employees of most firms payment of 
medical benefits and other compen- 
sation when temporarily disabled on 
the job. States set their own require- 
ments; employers foot the bills, usu- 
ally through insurance. 

Some state requirements have 
fallen behind as times change. Laws 
aim at providing injured worker 
with adequate replacement for lost 
income; two thirds is rule of thumb. 
But some state requirements are 
clearly inadequate, say business 
spokesmen working for improve- 
ments. Most employers provide ade- 
quate compensation anyway, but 
there are always laggards. 

Unions push for federal standards 
as means of boosting levels. Busi- 
ness leaders say that's not needed. 
They want employer, labor, insur- 
ance teams to push for needed 
changes in individual stairs. This 
usually tfets fast action. 

Uatest tactical move is a sugges- 
tion of federal grants-in-aid to 
states for improving systems. Some 
consider that opening wedge for 
lederal regulation. 



MARKETING 



The pleasing clink of silver coins 
for retailers may clunk soon. 

Treasury will report to Congress 
within a few months on the possi- 
bilities for changing the alloy used 



in silver coins-dime, quarter, half 
and silver dollar. Chances are high 
it will recommend reducing or elim- 
inating silver content. Biggest prob- 
lem comes from armies of vending 
machines. Their innards judge coins 
by conductivity of electricity, a 
property that would change as sil- 
ver content changed. 

Silver is short world-wide. Use of 
over 420 million ounces a year is 
about double world output. And the 
gap is widening, U. S. Treasury 
stocks are now down to 1.2 billion 
ounces and slipping as demands rise. 

Biggest industrial user is photog- 
raphy, which takes over 30 million 
ounces annually. Increasing num- 
bers of appliances need silver for 
electrical contacts. 

Treasury presently pegs price at 
$1 an ounce, a hair under the 
point where it becomes profitable to 
melt silver dollars for industrial use, 
Cartwheels are just a shade less 
pure than sterling— 000 fine to 925 
fine. It's easy to turn them into 
jewelry metal. 

Rest of silver coins contain slight- 
ly less silver, will head for melting 
pots when price tops $1.38, 

For more on precious metal prob- 
lems, see Natural Resources. 



NATURAL BESOURCES 



Flurry of activity will come this 
spring in search for new T gold, silver 
deposits. Interior Department offi- 
cials report that last fall's sweeten- 
ing of federal subsidies for silver 
prospectors has (muster] requests for 
aid. New approvals, new mining will 
start when warm weather opens up 
secluded sites. 

U. S. will pay up to 75 per cent of 
coats on silver exploration projects; 
up to 50 per cent for gold. 

No one expects lug finds that will 
goive shortages, 

U. S. gold production totaled 
I, -M o,000 ounces or $50.6 million 
in 1964. World output is about 51.7 
million ounces l!Mi:{*s figure. That 
counts an educated guess of 12.5 
million ounces for Russia. South 
Africa's 27 A million ounces in 1963 
led the world. 

Monetary men bemoan shortage 
of gold for world's vaults. It's need- 
ed as backing for the dollar, other 



currencies, and provides needed li- 
quidity for financing rising world 
trade. 



TAXATION 



Coming up on Capitol Hill is deep 
study of a little publicized bill highly 
important to the financial commu- 
nity, federal tax collectors and many 
businessmen. 

It would set new ground rules on 
collections of liens on debtors' prop- 
erty—who gets what priority, where 
do federal tax liens line up in rela- 
tion to private creditors? 

American Bar Association, fed- 
eral tax men generally back the 
measure. House Ways and Means 
Committee considers the subject. 
Proponents say bill would protect 
today's methods of financing busi- 
ness* Present rules were enacted in 
1913. 

One example: A factor who fi- 
nances business accounts receivable 
must now protect self by checking 
daily to see if federal tax liens have 
been filed against his client Bill 
would enable him to check only every 
45 days. 

Treasury seeks better weapon to 
collect withholding tax payments 
due from balky employers. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Truckers' search for lower costs 
brings campaign in Congress for 
higher weight and size ceilings gov- 
erning trucks using U. S. interstate 
highway system. 

Present federal ceilings are 18,- 
000 pounds on single axles, 32,000 
pounds on double axles. Commerce 
Department recommends raising 
these to 20,000 and 34.000 pound*, 
thus opening way for trucks to 
carry more weight in many states. 

Truckers say new highway con- 
struction standards permit at least 
this boost; opponents charge heav- 
ier trucks break down roads faster. 
Battle gets tangled with bruad new 
congressional look at financing U. S. 
highway program, proposals uf 
higher user charges. 

What lawmakers do on highway 
issues can affect your transportation 
costs, relative competitiveness of 
various carriers. 
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MEMO TO FILE: 



Final arrangements have been concluded with the i3C 
Television fietworlc for the telecasting of the fir at 
two snow* in our United Nation* series* 

"Carol for Another ChricU-as" , produced end directed 
by Joseph L. iflajr.kiewics from an original story by 
Hod Serlintf, will be shown on Monday, Dacaaber 
twenty-eighth, 9O0 - Hs<XJ H.3.T. 

"ffho Has Seen the Wind?"', produced and directed by 
George Sidney from an original story by Tad iiosel 
and screenplay by Don Hankiowicz, will appear on 
I-'rUay, February nineteenth, 9*30 - HtOO. 

We should ijetied lately proceed to a*ka arra^oaonts 
with JBC for propar announcement of these air dates 
throughout their network and the trade press. 



Kovember 18, 196/* 



77ns is f/n? lOOlh xerocopy 



If carbon copies and xerocopies cost just about the same 



\\ ouldui you prefer to send and 
receive copies that look as good as 
the original? Wmddii't your secre- 
tary prefer making xerocopies on 
y o u r Xerox 911 or f ! I 3 c opt e r s 't 
Well, why not Jo it? 

Xerocopies mean it's no longer 
necessary for you to apologize to a 



client or litis in ess associate for ask- 
ing him to squint at the fifth carbon* 
It s no longer a problem of diplo- 
macy to figure out who should get 
the tir*t carbon, the «ccomL third, 
etc. Xerocopies treat everybody 
efptally. 

Xerocopies spell the emancipa- 



tion of your secretary. With just ih* 
original to worry about her typing 
becomes faster. Her fear of making 
a typo with the many carbons to 
erase erased. J !'<' concern about 
smudging the carbon copies disap- 
pears. She can now just set the dial 
on ibe \*-ro\ ropier f"'" tli*' number 



riiml muximm t» iw. oonriutol with th* JBC 
T*I«rial« tutmark far 4h» tal4M«t'.j^ of tfe* flrpi 
1«d *Sjv» It nar Salt*! * «U *w Mrl«*. 



tf» tla*T% prvStMd «* llr««t*i tgr 
SMnagr frv arv original rtoty V T«i 
id i^i. I^f ty- 0ea Jutftiortos, ml23 j 



hy Jrmmh U tmkUmlo* tern m original 
Lai s^nJjttt will %* wham m Jnalmj, 



thrift i^t thalr 




air dfttao 
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This is ifw Mh ctxrbn it 



how come you're slill making carbon copies? 



*>f copies, she wants tmd ;| fvM 
mids later she lias copies i„ hand 
readj for distribution. You'rr 
bappy. She*, happy, everyone 

jrads your copies is happy. 

Now. lion much Mill all this li ;i} , 

huteaa coal? On a cold, calculating 
Jjasis, (excluding the happi nos j 



you ran borrow our Xerox 813- the 
one that fits on a deafc— for $32.50 a 
month. Thai price includes the first 
500 copies yiti make each month 
and any -rn ire the machine mi^lit 
require. In other words, about 
* 1 .0*5 a fhn tor xerocopies 

\\ li\ don't \ou ir\ it for a mouth? 



If. at tin rod of the month, you d 
rather bark lo carbon copies. OK 
— we'll come* and lake tin* 81.3 home, 
\o -J ij j attached. 



» OTf ICCS IN 

k, «JMiU t>, TtrWtmtO. OvtB- 
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OLD AGENCY 
TO NEW TRICKS 



Plan is now brewing to bring Washington 
policies closer to nine tenths of America 



You're a businessman plan- 
ning to construct a new plant. 
Whom do you check with on pos- 
sible financing? Why, the U- S. 
Department of Agriculture, of 
course. 

You're the mayor of a small city 
seeking a tonic for its economy. 
Who will write the prescription? 
The Department of Agriculture. 

You want to build .some homes 
in a rural area? That's right, you 
look to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. 

As incongruous as it may seem, 
the government's experts on farm- 
ing are making a pitch to get into 
all of these and more activities in 
the nine tenths of America not 
covered by large cities. These offi- 
cials already are engaged in seme 
seemingly extracurricular activities. 
But they'll get a chance to do much 
more if a program being pushed by 
the Johnson Administration takes 
hold. 

It's an elaborate program for 
rural renewal, as President John- 
son characterizes it. The effects 
could well extend far beyond farm 
communities. 

What it means, if Congress goes 
along, is a batch of new federal 
social-type programs for people 



who live on farms, in small towns, 
in small cities and even in the 
suburbs of metropolitan areas. It 
can extend the federal government 
deeper into affairs of smaller cities 
and counties. And it could make 
the Agriculture Department the 
spokesman for all Americans living 
outside metropolitan areas, just as 
many urban interest groups would 
like to establish a cabinet- level 
Urban Affairs Department in Wash- 
ington. 

In fact, the 102-year-old agricul- 
ture agency may even get its name 
changed in an attempt to establish 
claim to its broadening empire: 
Department of Food, Agriculture 
and Rural Affairs. 

For the businessman, the new 
campaign means that more say-so 
in local business affairs could come 
from federal officials-especial ly 
from Agriculture Department aides. 

And the financing or other sup- 
posed benefits of the prospective 
new program surely would have 
(he customary controls and en- 
tanglements of government- run, 
government-subsidized affairs. 

The proposals clearly would 
affect not only the 14 million peo- 
ple on farms and the 40 million 
others who live in towns with less 



than 2.5(H) population but also 
some 25 million in small cities and 
even others within rapidly urbaniz- 
ing metropolitan areas. 

Prospects in Congress 

You can expect to hear consider- 
able battling over the planners' 
ambitions when they face full con- 
sideration in Congress. Adminis- 
tration forces count on support 
from the large numbers of liberal- 
leaning lawmakers elected in No- 
vember. Thus the emphasis on 
fighting poverty, beautifying the 
countryside and improving rural 
education. All these talking points 
can be calculated to warm the 
hearts and win the votes of city- 
based liberals who might otherwise 
have little direct concern for farm 
problems. 

But many in Congress who have 
the most influence over farm legis- 
lation consider such social schemes 
as of secondary importance. 

"Yes, sir," asserts Chairman 
Harold Oooley of the House Ag- 
riculture Committee, commodity 
programs rank "much higher" in 
value than do more rural welfare 
activities. He tells Nation's 
Business he considers such Ag- 
riculture Department operations of 
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le importance without cor 
ity programs which work. Con- 
gress this year must take up basic 
legislation dealing with many major 
farm commodities including wheat, 
cotton, sugar and feed grains. 

As just one example of what 
planners have in mind for this mul- 
ti faceted program, John A. Baker, 
assistant secretary of agriculture, 
sees what he calls a credit gap be- 
tween city and country in the avail- 
ability and interest rates of money 
needed for financing construction. 
Administration officials want the 
federal government to dose this 
purported gap through broad new 
programs of direct lending, guaran- 
tied loans or participation with 
private financial institutions in 
financing of projects. 

The stepped-up federal credit 
activity would go for construction 
of housing and community facil- 
ities such as water systems and 
libraries, or even lending to busi- 
nesses seeking to expand into rural 
areas. 

The Administration men also 
plan to help local areas, whether 
small towns or counties, improve 
school systems which they say cur- 
rently suffer from a shortage of 
funds to provide education equal to 
that in more affluent school dis- 
tricts. 

Other segments of the scheme 
amount mainly to extending and 
expanding such present programs 
as those paying farmers to take 
cropland out of production and 
helping finance farmland recrea- 
tional facilities— campsite and hunt- 
ing facilities. 

But the part which most worries 
many critics is what Administra- 
tion forces refer to as common 
sense specialization. It's an idea 
which in effect would turn Agricul- 
ture Department officials into sales- 
men for all federal programs to 
everyone living outside of cities. 

The federal thinking goes this 
way: 

Uncle Sam has many programs 
designed to help various groups. 
As starters, there are small business 
loans, Defense Department contract 
sharing, handout programs for many 
building activities, training pro- 
grams for workers and the new 
poverty law provisions for job corps 
camps for unemployed youths. 

City dwellers learn about these 



Agriculture T5§Hrtment sprouts new social schemes 
different from many of today s tasks on main stalk 
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ROYAL-GLOBE 
IS THERE! 



Pinafores and parkas, shifts and saris, kimonos and kilts 
-Singer sewing machines do all the world's sewing. 
They outsell the rest in Arab bazaars and Indian trading 
posts, just as they do in Boston and Seattle. And where 
Singer goes and Singer sews, Royal-Globe is there! 

But sewing is only part of the Singer story. Today's 
enterprising management is making the 114-year-old 
company a factor in dozens of other fields-from type- 
writers to textile machinery, hi-fi to computers, fabrics 
to instrumentation. For 28 years Royal-Globe Insurance 
Companies have written many of the insurance cover- 
ages Singer s extensive operations require. Large policy- 
holders like Singer respect Royal-Globe for the scope 
and variety of its underwriting. 
Millions of men and women prefer Royal-Globe for another reason— it 
brings better service within easy reach. 18,000 independent agents are the 
key men in that service. They chose to represent Royal-Globe 
because Royal-Globe helps them do a better job for their clients. 
To avoid red tape in insurance, demand the famous Red Shield 
of Royal-Giobe on every policy you buy! 

ROYAL- GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

Casualty * Fire ■ Marin* • Surety 150 William St., New York, Sew York 100 SS 
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UP TO NEW TRICKS 

continued 



federal programs quickly because 
field officers of the federal agencies 
are located in the cities and be- 
cause larger organizations can af- 
ford to hire people to keep track 
of what's available. But people in 
smaller centers, in small towns and 
on farms can't keep up with what's 
available. 

Therefore, the Agriculture De 
partment should inform the non- 
metropolitan millions how to get 
federal dollars and advise other 
government agencies on how to 
spread the money across the 
countryside. So the argument goes. 

"Cities are sophisticated," adds 
Mr. Baker. "People there read the 
official announcements of govern- 
ment programs and whenever they 
see something they want they come 
clamoring in to get it" He tells 
Nation's Business, "The Ag- 
riculture Department already has 
two or three offices in nearly every 
county in the country. Why 
shouldn't we make our office struc- 
ture available to provide other pro* 
grams with what we call 'outreach* 
to these areas. We consider our- 
selves expediters, not empire build- 
ers." 

Secretary Freeman, who claims 
federal services tend to "stop at the 
city tine," declares: "We can and 
should try to-find ways to help the 
agencies that have expertise and 
specialized services in these fields 
to make those services effective to 
the same degree in rural as in 
urban areas." 

This raises the question of 
whether these agents would simply 
inform or would do considerable 
pushing of government programs 
as lias happened with various pro* 
grams in the past. 

Strategy for takeover 

A prime example of how the 
federal government can push its 
programs on communities, often 
bypassing local as well as state 
government leaders, lies in the 
Agriculture Departments present 
Rural Areas Development iRAD) 
organization. The KAD setup is 
considered one of the keystones in 
building an expanded rural welfare 
program. 

This program is supposed to help 
local communities— small cities, 
towns or even groups of counties— 
develop their resources and step up 
the economy of the area. Subsidy 
funds of the federal Area Redevelop 
ment Administration destined for 
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Why does Autolite pay 
R E A Express about $ 10,000 
to ship its products? 

To save $5,000. 



All in all, by using RE A, Autolite saved as much -is $50,000 in 
distribution costs last year, with no impairment in service. 

How come? For one thing, Autolite found that R E A's commodity 
charges for their products— spark plugs, shock absorbers and ignition 
parts— were lower than other carriers offering comparable service- 
Chances are, the same thing holds for your commodities. Particularly 
since R E A has expanded its new commodity tariff 33 to include 
thousands of new items. 

For another, Autolite can make mixed shipments to its bigger 
customers all at special flat charges, by using R E A container tariff 52 
on shipper pallets and containers with mixed commodities up to 4000 lbs. 

L(3000 lbs. in R E A's 101 cu, ft. Mobile Cargo Container.) 
But money's not everything. To a company like Autolite, extra 
customer service is as important as extra company profit. In fact, 
extra service is extra profit. 

R E A means extra service at no extra cost. In many long 
range hauls Autolite transit time, for example, is now one full 
day faster than it was before. This is largely a result of 
Autolite's wide use of containers (which have also cut customer 
handling time, on the dock and in the stocking area) and of 
R E A's unique one-carrier responsibility. When R E A takes 
charge of a shipment, whatever its destination (even inter- 
national), R E A and only R E A will see that shipment through. 

Through the combined advantages of commodity tariff 33 
and container tariff 52, Autolite has saved a lot of shipping 
money with R E A Express. Autolite customers, too, have been 
provided with a lot of extra service. 
Could R E A save your company money? A call to your R E A office 
will get you the answer. Or, write a postcard or a letter to E. Boykin 
Hartley, Vice-President Sales, R E A Express, 219 East 42nd St., New 



York, N.Y. 10017. Do it today. 

R-E-A Express 




entertainment 
motivates 

For information on an 
exciting new concept in Incentive 
Programs, Record Premiums, 
Gifts and Awards, mail in 
the coupon below. 



COLUMBIA SPECIAL PRODUCTS 

A Service of Columbia Records 



799 Seventh Ave. New York. N Y. 10019 

Please send details, □ Incentive Programs 
□ Record Premiums □ Gifts and Awards 



Name .... 
Title 

Company 
Address , 
City 



State 



Zip 
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UP TO NEW TRICKS 

continued 

rural areas go through the RAD 
program. This gives the Agricul- 
ture Department officials money to 
allocate for industrial and other 
projects. 

Theoretically, leaders of any 
particular rural community con- 
cerned about its economic stag- 
nation can organize a committee, 
approach the RAD officials and ask 
them to work with the community. 
These committees often get into 
everything from local education to 
industrial loans. Then the RAD 
people name a technical act u m 
panel to work with the committee- 
Panel members are mostly the 
area representatives of federal agen- 
cies. This panel is then supposed 
to advise the local leaders on what 
is available in the way of lending 
programs or technical advice. Then 
it's up to the local committee to 
move ahead. 

What actually happens in many 
cases is wholly different, according 
to Agriculture Department offi- 
cials. 

A county agricultural extension 
agent will often approach some 
leading citizens in a community 
and "suggest" they set up an RAD 
committee. This of ten means avoid* 
ing elected officials or other estab- 
lished, recognized civic or county 
bodies. 

When the individuals agree to 
serve on this committee, the rest of 
the machinery cranks into action. 
One of the latest twists is for the 
Agriculture Department to encour- 
age the local committees to incorpo- 
rate. This transforms a more or 
less ad hoc citizens group into a 
legal unit qualified to receive vari- 
ous federal funds, float loans and 
take other action. 

Even more seriously, though, 
there's evidence that federal ager\ts 
sometimes try to push communities 
into operations for which local 
people have little desire. 

"Two or three county extension 
agents have been fired by local 
people because they pushed an 
RAD program," one informed Ag- 
riculture Department aide concedes. 
County extension agents are paid 
one third by Uncle Sam, one third 
by state governments and one third 
by county governments, leaving 
control of hiring at the local level. 

Such incidents contribute to the 
opposition of many local groups 
throughout the country to federal 
intervention in community affairs. 
The opposition felt in many places 



boiled to the surface in December 
when the influential American Farm 
Bureau Federation, biggest of the 
fanner organizations, took this slap 
at the Rural Areas Development 
program: 

"Rural people, organizations and 
communities have participated for 
many years in efforts to improve 
the economy of their areas. This 
objective should be primarily the 
responsibility of local people. 

"There is little evidence to in- 
dicate that efforts of the federal 
government to provide leadership 
in the development of rural areas 
have been of material assistance or 
that federal expenditures for this 
purpose have made any significant 
contribution to the achievement of 
the stated goal. 

"In some instances government 
loans represent unfair competition 
to individuals who have risked 
their capital in competitive enter- 
prises. Personal influence and po- 
litical considerations inevitably af- 
fect the distribution of funds under 
this program/* says the Farm 
Bureau statement. "We oppose 
extension of the authorization for 
such expenditures." 

How RAD would grow 

The Agriculture Department has 
nine staffers who work out of 
Washington with state RAD groups 
now. Officials want to hire close 
to 100 in all so they can assign 
two to each state to push these 
programs, 

Indeed, RAD has never received 
direct congressional endorsement 
It was set up by an administrative 
action within the Agriculture De- 
partment by Mr. Freeman, Never- 
theless, the government has been 
able to lump a sizable nugge.1 of 
funds from a group of different 
programs into a rural community 
development program, much of it 
administered through the RAD 
office. 

The total for the current fiscal 
year is over $25 million in direct 
appropriations and $26 million in 
lending authority. 

The biggest chunk of funds comes 
from an agency with the initials 
FHA which is little known to most 
citizens. It's the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and handles a number 
of grant and loan programs to farm- 
ers for real estate and similar pur- 
poses. It makes up over $12 mil- 
lion of the rural community devel- 
opment program's spending this 
year and all $2f> million of its lend- 
ing authority. Yet, that is only part 
of its activities. 

FHA's doings illustrate how the 
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F YOU ARE A DOCTOR, LAWYER. MERCHANT, CHIEF 




( 



OR ANY BUSINESSMAN 




3E0 INVITES YOU 
TO THE PIOST EXCITING 

SPORTING ADVENTURE 
OF YOUR UFETIRIE! 




Via AIR FRANCE .. .the world's largest airline 






any of these 
fabulous 
sporting adventures 



Sporting vacations everybody dreams about 
. . , only the very wealthy can afford. And now 
you and a companion can take the world-wide 
adventure of your choice . . . absolutely free! 
Every sporting adventure is for two weeks, all 
expenses paid— including jet transportation 
from your home and back on the world's 
largest airline, AIR FRANCE*.. all sports 
equipment necessary, . . guides and 
licenses if needed , . . hotel ac- 
commodations — everything to 
make your sporting adven- 
ture fit for a king! 





2nd PRIZE 

Oldsmobi le 4-4-2 



tomatic 
heater 
Packed 



5-3rd PRIZES 
R.C.A. Color TV Sets 



R.CA. Victor color TV | 
beautiful living color 
living room designed < 
ginaered by the nioneei 
coior television. . . R.C.A.! 



15— 5th PRIZES 

Spalding Golf Clubs 






Benu-O-Matic 
Rfifriflsn 




SKIING IN 
SWITZERLAND 
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GOLFING IN 
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COPYING 
shamd PRODUCTS 






100-6th PRIZ 
Schick Cordless 
Electric Shavers 



HI 



FREE! To the 
25,000 entrants- 
Scotch Brand Home 
and Hobby Tape Kit. 
A $5.00 VALUE! 




IT'S EASY TO ENTER! 

If you arcs a doctor, lawyer, merchant or chief (any business 
executive) this 15 for you! Just ask for a free, no obligation 
demonstration of any one of the 3M Brand Copying Machines 
shown on the next page. You will receive a personal demon- 
stration right in your own office at your convenience. You are 
automatically entered in the "Sports of Kings Sweepstakes." 
Easy ? You bet ! Send in the attached postage pa id reply card now! 



Don't miss this chance to win the 
SPORTS OF KINGS SWEEPSTAKES" 
. . . complete rules on next page! 



1 



14* 




Just mail this card to enter 

m mm mmm. 





Decide which of the 3M Brand Copying 
Machines shown on this page could help 
you cut costs and speed efficiency In 
your business. 




Complete and mail the entry form at- 
tached to this ad, asking for a free demon- 
stration of the 3M Brand Copying Machine 
you wish to see. Entries must be post- 
marked by March 12, 1965. Demonstra- 
tions must be seen by March 31 r 1965. 
Winners will be drawn by the D. L. Blair 
Corporation, an independent judging or- 
ganization whose decisions will be final. 
No substitutions will be made for any 
prize Offered. (If the entry form has been 
removed, send a postcard with your 
name, title, company and address, and 
the copying product you'd like demon- 
strated. Mail to "Sports of Kings Sweep- 
stakes 1 P.O. Box 3011, St. Paul, Minn. 
55119.) 




Winners will be notified by mail. A com- 
plete list of winners will be sent to anyone 
mailing a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope to "Sports of Kings Sweepstakes" 
headquarters, Offer void in Wisconsin and 
wherever else prohibited by law. 



(Offer restricted to areas where it is made available 
by 3M Dealers. Employees of 3M Company and their 
families, its dealers, and advertising agencies of 
either 3M Company or its dealers are not eligible.) 




Pick your FREE demonstration 
. and you're in the running for the 
SPORTS OF KINGS SWEEPSTAKES"! 



Thermo-Fax Brand 
"Secretary" 
Copying Machine. 
White copies 
. . .4 seconds fast! 





New 3M Automatic 
Dry Photo-Copier. 
Copies as low as 
ZVi cents each , . . 
automatically! 






YOU can win the 'SPORTS OF KINGS SWEEPSTAKES' 
... an Olds Convertible . ..or the many other prizes! 
Mail the attached Reply Card NOW! 
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UP TO NEW TRICKS 

continued 

Agriculture Department has already 
begun edging beyond the farming 
sector of the economy. It has 
taken over from the other FHA— 
Federal Housing Administration— 
a program of direct loans to people 
living in rural area? who want 
to build nonfarm homes. President 
Johnson has pegged the lending 
level at $120 million this fiscal 
year. 

Farmers Home even gets into 1h** 
apartment business. It insures loans 
for construction of apartments and 
other rental housing for elderly 
folks in rural areas, including small 
towns. 

Another development now under 
way will give the agency that's 
supposed to look after farmers a 
vital beachhead in the cities. Home 
demonstration agents, women who 
show how to keep house neatly and 
economically, are going to begin 
work i ng in housing projects in many 
cities throughout the country in 
cooperation with the federal Urban 
Renewal Ad mi nisi ra I ion 

facts of farm Hie 

Behind the push for broader non- 
city social programs lie new trends 
in official thinking which recognize 
two separate sides to the nation's 
agricultural problems, one economic 
and the other social. Most— 78 per 
cent to be exact— of all farm sales 
come from only 27 per cent, or 
978,000, of the country's .1,573,000 
farms. 

These larger farms each sell at 
least S 10,000 worth of products an- 
nually. In general, these are farmers 
with highly efficient, lower-cost 
operations. Many of them believe 
government rules and regulations 
on production and marketing of 
their crops hamper rather than 
help them. 

Federal price-support programs 
for major crops, however, aim in 
general al enabling small, often 
inefficient farmers to earn enough 
money to support their families. 
Many economists contend that this 
system leads to surplus output of 
farm commodities and a funneling 
of large amounts of federal cash 
to larger producers. 

Therefore, they argue, govern- 
ment farm policies should take into 
account the dual nature of farm 
problems. They say the U. S. 
should ami its commodity and pro- 
duction polities at the relatively 
small group of farms that produce 
the bulk of our farm goods, and 




outright social welfare pro- 
grams to ease the transition of 
other farm groups into lines of 
work which pay better. 

The difficulties of working out 
such a program are human prob- 
lems, experts recognize. How, for 
instance, can a congressman from a 
farm district support programs 
which would force many of his con 
stituents to change their livelihood 
or move to cities? 

An influential member of Con* 
gress points up the dilemma this 
way in a private conversation . 

"I think we can all see that the 
days of the small farm are num- 
bered. We can all see the hand- 
writing on the wall. Without pres- 
i-nt federal commodity support pro 
grams, for instance* the old South 
would be out of the cotton business. 
But I'm in favor of stalling off the 
end of the small farm as long as 
possible." 

The decline of the small family 
farm and the exodus of many per- 
sons from rural areas shows up in 
census figures. The size of the farm 
population has U « n dmppint: ahoul 
four per cent a year. The total 
rural population— counting the in- 
creasing number of rural residents 
who don't live* on farms— slid ap- 
proximately one per cent to 54 mil- 
lion people during the 1950's. 

By 1970, the numbei may rise b\ 
one million despite an enormous 
surge in the total population, esti- 
mates Calvin L, Beale, the Agricul- 
ture Department's top population 
expert. He expects any gains in 
rural population will consist of non- 
farm residents. 

The exodus of farm people, of 
course, has been mainly in youths 
headed for better paying jobs in 
cities and towns. "The departure of 
young farm people has been so 
heavy that the number of births in 
the farm population is now declin- 
ing due to the shortage of potential 
young parents," Mr. Beale reports. 

Facts such as these with their im- 
pact on local business, tax revenues 
and community services are push- 
ing agricultural experts to look 
further into social projects for rural 
areas. 

One of the big questions remain- 
ing concerns the extent to which 
the federal government can help- 
fully get into many of these local 
problems. 

The coming discussion of the 
Agriculture Department's plans 
for expanding further into social 
schemes covering everyone from 
those living in mountaintop cabins 
to those on Main Street may throw 
light on whafs ahead. END 



WHEN YOUR RECORDS REQUIRE 

TIMING! 
NUMBERING! 
DATING! 

in any Combination 
ONLY 




STAMPS OFFER 

So MANY new features! 



These machines can he furnished to record at a 
maximum — the year, month, date. AM/PM, hours 
and minutes on a tine, with a second line to reg- 
ister tit digit numbers rwith a choice of consecu- 
tive, duplicate, triplicate or quadruplicate num- 
bennp,) Upper and lower die plates or word rolls 
available. 

Small ant! light in weight, Lathem Stamps feature 
exclusive dual registration, enabling most regis- 
trations to be made automatically when form is 
inserted. Onion skin forms can also be registered 
by a touch of the push plate. 

Check these other Lathem leatures! 

• Adjustable pressure control of imprint is a 
feature of eaclr Stamp, 

• Adiustment of depth of registration can be 
set for specific positions on forms. 

• Large clock face. 

• Many optional custom features can be built 
in for your specific needs* 

• Engraved type wheels guaranteed for life 
of the stamp. 

For specifications and prices, write: 



LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 



I 2134 Marietta Blvd., Atlanta 18, 6a. 

Without obligation, send catalogs and prices! 
on new Lalhem Series of Time Stamps, Num T 

| berers and Daters. 

COMPANY 



CITY. 



STATE 



SIGNED BY.. 
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This business machine 

performs more computations 
per operating dollar. 




This business machine earns more money per operating 
dollar with the new GMC Toro-Flow diesel engine. 

Toro-Flow is stingy with fuel. And the best way to prove this is to listen 
to medium-tonnage owners who once used gas-powered trucks— and 
changed to Toro-Flow-powered trucks."We're getting 11 miles per gallon 
with Toro-Flow," says J. S.Watkinsof Watkins Tire Company, Long 
Beach, California. "Compare this to the 4Va miles we were getting from 
°ur gas job." He sums it up with, "We figure the new unit will more 
than pay the price difference over a comparable gas model in just six 
Months." We sum it up by calling Toro-Flow a business machine. One 
your GMC dealer is most anxious to talk to you about. 




GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 



IRUCKS 

FROM '/4 TO SO TONS 



WORLD BUSINESS: 
WHAT TO EXPECT 



Special quarterly report 
for Nation's Business by 
the respected Economist 
Intelligence Unit, London 



Today's best 
customers 

More of America's top customers 
will be European. Western hem- 
isphere buyers are ordering less 
now than 10 years ago. 

Only two western hemisphere 
countries are in the current top 10; 
they mustered six a decade before. 
Instead, six European countries are 
among today's biggest customers 
for U. S. exports. 

Canada has been a consistently 
good business neighbor, still heads 
the list of buyers of U. S. goods 
and is not likely to be toppled from 
its high perch for years. But its 




lead is shortening. Other markets, 
notably West Germany and Japan, 
are growing at a much faster rate 
as far as U. S. goods are concerned. 

Japan has dramatically increased 
its intake of American products 



since 1953 and has a solid grip on 
second place. In particular, its 
rocketing imports of U. S. raw ma- 
terials and industrial machinery are 
fueling an economy that is growing 
at the startling rate of more than 
eight per cent a year 

Farther down the list there's 
much jostling. Political and finan- 
cial troubles have pushed all the 
Latin American countries except 
Mexico out of the top 10 buyers' 
list. The economic boost which the 
Common Market has given Europe 
so far— whatever the political diffi- 
culties— has brought the largest five 
of the six member countries bound 
jng into top place. Personal spend- 
ing in these countries has been 
soaring and. despite their own tariff 
preferences. Europeans are still 
chasing hard after U, S. goods. 



Indian market 
expands five-fold 

Since 1953 U. S. exporters have 
upped sales to India more than five- 
fold. By 1959 America had re- 
placed Britain as India s leading 
supplier. In 1963 Americans were 
providing 28 per cent of its total 
imports. And the story isn't over. 
Exports in the first nine months of 
1964 were running well above '63 
levels. Not bad for a country with 
difficulty paying its way and chron- 
ically short of foreign exchange. 

U. S. government assistance has 
aided India in making the leap. In 
the past four years the United 
States has pumped nearly $2 bil- 
lion into India, This has paid for a 
great deal of the goods shipped 



there. The bulk of U. S. sales to 
India consists of food grains, raw 
cotton and industrial items, such as 
machine tools, electrical generating 
equipment, textile machinery, ex- 
cavating and construction machin 
ery and military hardware. Sales 
of metal products and chemicals 
also are running well. But imports 
of consumer goods are stringently 
controlled by government licens- 
ing, 

During the next five years or so 
the going in India will be tough. For 
capital goods, deferred payment 
terms will continue to be necessary. 
But for the company on its toes 
there will continue to be tremen 
dous sales opportunities, particular 
by United States and international 
agencies, 

A word of caution: The U, S 
must hold or increase its share of 
the Indian market in the face of 
stiffening competition from West 
ern Europe, the communist bloc 
and Japan. 



What makes Japan run 

Any nation that can increase ex 
port earnings as sharply as Japan 
has in recent years has something 
beyond the ability to make up 
ground lost in the war, 

M Yes, cheap labor," is the bitter 
comeback of many a western indus 
trialist who has had to compete with 
the Japanese. Japan's wages are 
lower than those in the U. S, and 
western Europe. But the gap is not 
as great as the western salesman 
who has lost out to a Japanese com 
petitor likes to suppose. 

Take shipbuilding, one of Japan's 
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biggest success stories. Japan is 
now building more ships than any- 
one else. She recently snatched a 
series of orders from British ship- 
ping companies from under the 
proud noses of British shipbuilders. 

Japanese shipyard workers have 
been earning $112 a month on av- 
erage; British workers $168. But- 
all Japanese workers get yearly or 
twice-yearly bonuses of as much as 
three months' wages. Also, Japan's 
shipbuilders, like most large com- 
panies, provide workers with hous- 
ing, hospitals, gymnasiums, health 
resorts, shopping subsidies and 
transport allowances. 

Japan's wage bill is rising fast 
too— by about 10 per cent a year 
over the past decade. And the wage 
gap between the small firms and the 
giants of Japanese industry is nar- 
rowing. Wages in firms with fewer 
than 500 workers are now between 
80 and 90 per cent of those in the 
all purpose combines. 

A higher wage bill will not neces- 
sarily mean Japan will imitate many 
of its western models and price it- 
self out of export markets. Japan's 
enormous increases in productivity 
have handsomely absorbed its large 
wage increases. Lately this trend 
has been reversed. But you can ex- 
pect many more improvements in 
productive efficiency, 

Japanese are sensitive about sub- 
sidies. They know it is mainly their 
price advantage that gives them 
their edge over U. S. competitors. 
Any talk about their prices being 
unfairly low meets vehement but 
polite denials. They insist industry 
does not receive direct subsidy or 
tax concession from the government 
and challenge you to refute this. 

All the same, the government- 
affiliated Import and Export Bank of 
Japan does finance export deals for 
complete plants, industrial equip- 
ment and ships. 

Industry certainly enjoys advan- 
tages on the capital market and can 
borrow up to 80 per cent of the val- 
ue of a contract on a five-year loan 
at about 5.5 per cent interest. This 
is well below the eight or nine per 
cent normal rate within Japan and 
below international rates. 

It is also true that the thriving 
Japanese home market is used to 
subsidize the export effort. Steel 
for export work is presently quoted 



at around $106 a ton; Japanese 
customers have to pay $126 a ton. 

Not that Japan is the only coun- 
try where this is done. Many firms 
in the West have trimmed margins 
on export sales to keep orders up 
and to spread overhead over great- 
er output. The difference is that 
Japanese firms do this in good 
times as well as bad. 

Trading with 
unrecognizables 

You don't need to recognize a 
government to conduct a flourishing 
trade with its people. This much is 
clear from Japan's have-your-cake- 
and-eat-it policy toward China. Ja- 
pan is ostensibly America's bulwark 
against communism in Asia. But its 
low-temperature diplomatic policy 
has brought it trade gains in com- 
munist China, a market with a po- 
tential of 700 million people. 

Two-way trade between Japan 
and its less and less inscrutable 
neighbor reached $136 million in 
1963. Last year this figure jumped 
to something over $200 million. 
This year it will continue to climb, 

Still only three per cent of Ja- 
pan's total trade is conducted with 
mainland China (though it repre- 
sents eight per cent of China's 
total). 

But powerful pressure groups in 
Tokyo want to push the volume up 
to pre-war proportions— no less than 
40 per cent. A turnover of $4 bil- 
lion, what it would amount to, is 
unrealistic. But the economies of 
these near neighbors are strikingly 
complementary. 

China needs vehicles, fertilizers, 
chemicals, machinery and entire 
plants. Japan needs raw materials 
—coal, iron ore, tin, foodstuffs. 

Why competition boils 
in affluent Europe 

Biggest cat among the free trade 
pigeons— Britain's 15 per cent inv 
port surcharge— will not only hurt 
U. S. sales to Britain, it will affect 
exports to continental Europe. 

This surcharge is hitting Com 
mon Market and EFTA countries 



harder than U. S. exporters. A 
wider range of their goods is affect- 
ed by it. This is bound to divert 
more of their attention to their con- 
tinental neighbors where they will 
also meet at least three categories 
of insistent salesmen. 

First, U, S. exporters anxious to 
make good on cutbacks in orders 
from the U. K, 

Second, British salesmen trying 
to wipe out 1964 s biggest-ever pay- 
ments deficit. 

Third, representatives from the 
ever increasing number of Amer- 
ican-owned companies in Europe. 

The continent is therefore likely 
to be a cauldron of competition in 
1965. Even so. there are chances 
of nearly $8 billion worth of sales 
to Europe. Six dollars out of every 
10 earned in Europe are likely to 
come from Common Market coun- 
tries. West Germany and Holland 
will offer the biggest outlets. 

The boom in these countries will 
go on for the first half of 1965 at 
least. Consumers' choice there is be- 
coming more sophisticated. This is 
where U. S. salesmen should score. 
Sales of machinery and equipment 
should also rise— the West European 
is becoming a technological animal 
—but competition will be tough. 

How an Asian 
steals the show 

An Asian salesman in Asia has 
his advantages. He knows instinc- 
tively how other Asians conduct 
business. 

Recently a large contract for tele- 
communications equipment in In 
donesta was put out to tender. 
Representatives from competing 
firms in the U. S., Britain. Japan 
and Europe gathered in Djakarta 
to bid. 

The Japanese representative care- 
fully selected one of several envel- 
opes from his briefcase and quoted 
a figure slightly under the previous 
ly lowest bid. His bid was the final 
one. The Japanese salesman is well 
aware that money laid out to assure 
his having the last public bid is an 
investment with a high yield. More 
particularly, he knows that many an 
Asian official expects a kickback 

END 
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The Big Difference between Cosco and other 

fine office furniture is the money you save! 

Both the Cosco Contemporary 4® Series Chair and the Cosco "77" Series Desk offer 
you the most for your money. Both are beautiful, functional, durable, more comfortable, 
and compatible with any office decor. They save you money on initial cost, save you 
money on maintenance; and make you money by Increasing efficiency. Seethe difference. 
Sawe the difference. Insist on seeing Cosco before you buy. Find your Cosco dealer in the 
Yellow Pages, or write us— Dept N8 25. 



eosco. 

Htm il Ion Cosco, Inc., 
Office Furnilure Division, 
Gslldtm, Tennessee 



New "Pipeline" to a Computer 




This unique machine prints a new 
style type that can be read by 
computers. For small businessmen 
{wholesale, retail, manufacturing, 
service, professional) it's a low cost 
"pipeline" to the benefits of elec- 
tronic data processing. 

How? You use it like any ordinary 
adding machine. It simply prints 
figures that both you and com- 
puters cart read. All you do is send 
the tape to an NCR Data Processing 
Center. Your business records, 
statements and reports are pre- 
pared for you. lt T s economical, too. 

For full details call your local 
NCR man or write NCR r Dayton, 
Ohio 45409. 






THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY. DAYTON, OHIO 



COMPETITION 

continued from page 39 

laboratories includes many that are 
substitutes for existing products or 
are significant improvements upon 
them. The dramatic changes in cor- 
tisones illustrate this development 
in the drug industry. 

Not only are other companies 
seeking to develop new products 
which will compete successfully 
with existing products hut within a 
company a similar search is often 
under way. 

Cross-industry competition 

The Dow Chemical Co. sum- 
marizes the new competitive situa- 
tion this way: 

'The chemical industry, histori- 
cally competitive, has become a 
most strenuous testing ground. New 
competitors diversifying from other 
fields, nr .starting from scratch with 
package plants, or coming from 
overseas— almost outnumber our 
long-time competitors/' 

The shift from product shortages 
to surpluses reflects the increasing 
competitive pressures in many in- 
dustries. The enormous expansion 
in capacity to produce electrical ap- 
pliances, for example, has been ac- 
companied hy almost continuous 
price pressures for many products, 
particularly refrigerators. 

New competition 

The number of companies pro- 
ducing a product can be increased 
by the organization of a new com- 
pany, an extension of product lines 
by companies already in the indus- 
try, and hy the entry of established 
companies whose main area of oper- 
ations is in other industries or 
overseas. 

All three alternatives are impor- 
tant. 

Of great importance is the signifi- 
cant penetration of the American 
market by foreign-made products. 

This type of expansion should 
grow rapidly in the years ahead. 

The result is a broadening of the 
size of geographic markets and an 
increase in competition from and 
among overseas companies. This de- 
velopment is adding a new and 
important dimension to competition. 

One thing about future competi- 
tion is assured. As the years unfold, 
consumers will benefit through bet- 
ter products at reasonable prices. 
And imaginative executives will 
thrive. 
—JULES BACK M AN 

Research Professor of Economics 
New York University 
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Built to keep fleets in the black, 
whatever color you choose 

'65 CHEVELLE by Chevrolet 

The success story of '64 is even better for *6o. Chevelle 
has a smoother ride. Its new coil springs, husky new 
perimeter-type hody frame, refined rear suspension, 
extra insulation - all add up to a smooth, comfortable, 
productive working day. 

Its a saver, too. Has long-life exhaust system, rust- 
resisting rocker panels, battery-saving Deieotron gen- 
erator, self-adjusting brakes and other Chevrolet -proved 
economy features. 

There's a wide choice of power teams, models and 
morale-building features you'd look for in far costlier 
cars. So look it over. It's easy to spot— beautifully sized 
in between Chevrolet and Chevy 11 Chevelle for *G5. 



'65 CHEVY II by Chevrolet 

Here's solid, roomy passenger comfort and plenty of 
trunk space in an easy-to-park size. 

Order the operating economy you want— some models 
offer a thrifty four-cylinder engine, and all models are 
available with Six or V8 power up to 300 hp. 

Its smart new styling, practical interiors, many easy 
maintenance features and solid Chevrolet value make 
Chevy II an attractive, practical fleet buy. So be- 
fore you invest, check 
Chevy II, , ♦ . Chevro- 
let Division of Gen* 
cral Motors, Detroit, 

Michigan. BiGGEST NAME tN fllET C>WJ AND TRUCKS 




HOW TO KEEP FROM 
GOING OUT OF STYLE 



Rapid changes in the business world increase 
the executive's problems of job obsolescence. 
Here's how to combat it in yourself and others 



Executive obsolescence is a problem for al- 
most all business. 

It probably always was; the malady is not new. 
But today it is more evident and more critical. 

It's more evident because the current emphasis 
on performance appraisal is bringing to light many 
obsolescent and obsolete executives who might have 
escaped notice in the past. 

It's more critical because, due to the rapid changes 
that are taking place in the world today, more execu- 
tives are in danger of becoming obsolete at an 
earlier age. 

This means: 

► You must learn to identify the symptoms of ob- 
solescence not only in your fellow managers but also 
in yourself. 

► You must face the unpleasant prospect of being 
required to deal with men— many of them shockingly 
young— who become obsolete. 

► You must find ways to prevent obsolescence. 

► And at every stage in the game you must cope with 
the debilitating effects that executive obsolescence 
has on any company. 

Unfortunately, none of these things is easy to do. 
Executive obsolescence has been given surprisingly 
littlt' study However, talks with a number of busi- 
nessmen and consultants yield some useful facts about 
it and a number of suggestions for dealing with it. 

What causes obsolescence? 

Obsolescence is no respecter of titles, occupations or 
Melds of endeavor. It can infect anyone. 

A case in point was a vigorous, tough, imagina- 
tive manager who was elected president of a large 



company ;it ">n He completely reorganized the firm 
and doubled its already fast rate of growth. But long 
before reaching mandatory retirement age, he began 
to show unmistakable signs of obsolescence. He 
didn't recognize Ihem, however. And his hoard 
largely because it was his board, admiring and ap- 
preciative was no more perceptive or willing to face 
facts. So, for the last few years of the man's regime, 
the company coasted while its once outdistanced 
competition made sharp gains. 

How many other chief executive officers are ob- 
solescent or obsolete nobody knows. John A, Patton, 




Look at self clearly 
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Because The St. Paul arranges it that way, for the man 
whose business goes up and down with the seasons. If sales 
are low in winter, premiums are low, too. Yet The St. Paul's 
quiet protection is always there. 

This convenient way to live is yours with The St. Paul 
Multicover Plan for independent business and professional 
men. Designed to fit your needs from more than 40 different 
coverages, from auto to forgery. 

Gives you one tidy insurance package which can frequently 
end up saving you money besides. One agent to call. Tor 
service or claims. One premium check to write, instead 
of several. 

You, too, can arrange to pay only when the goose hangs 
high, as our grandmother used to say. Pay on the basis of 
sales ... by the case or the box or the barrel or the cwt. 

We're about the only people oiler ing this wide coverage 
with this convenience. 

Why didn't we tell you about it before? Because we've 
spent 100 years or so being just this kindly and thoughtful, 
but very very quiet, (Some people call us the World's 
Quietest Insurance Company. We're trying to remedy the 
situation.) 



You don 7 nave to own a 
business to enjoy our kindly 
ways We self personal 

insurance, too : property. 

casualty, ftfe. Look for our 
age/ft in the Yellow Pages. 



THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 




Sttvmg you .ifouna th* wofitj Ground the ctocM 

St. Paul Fire and Marine insurance Company 
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a director of several companies, maintains that many 
entrepreneurs who succeed in building major busi- 
nesses because they have extraordinary energy, imag- 
ination and initiative eventually become obsolete 
because their strengths do not lie in administration. 
Obviously, the same thing cannot be said of execu- 
tives who reach the top as a result of all-round 
management ability, But the fact remains that you 
cannot overlook the possibility of obsolescence in a 
top man just because he is at the top. 

Nor can yon overlook the possibility of obsolescence 
in yourself or in any top, middle or lower-manage- 
ment man. The reason is that obsolescence, unlike a 
physical disease, has no one specific cause. There are 
so i nanv possible causes that it takes an alert man 
to avoid them all. 

Probably the most common of these is the increas- 
ingly rapid advance of human knowledge. This is 
especially troublesome in technical and scientific 
fields. 

"Obsolescence is the engineer's No. 1 enemy today/' 
says Carl Frey, executive secretary of the Engineer- 
ing Manpower Commission of the Engineers* Joint 
Council. "Technology has been advancing at such 
an accelerated pace that individual engineers are un- 
able to keep up with new developments in their field. 
We use the phrase, 'the half life of the engineer/ to 
describe what can happen. We mean that, if an en- 
gineer stops studying when he comes out of college 
today, technology wilt pass him by so fast that within 
10 years he will have lost 50 per cent of his value, or 
efficiency. Twenty years from now, it may take only 
about six years for the same loss to occur.' * 

Technical men are not the only ones who become 
obsolescent because of failure or inability to keep up 
with advancing knowledge. In a recent American 
Management Association paper, George Frank, vice 
president and director of the Middle West Service 
Co., reported on a study of over UXK) managers in 
various positions and industries. The purpose was to 
find out how familiar the men were with modern 
management methods. Mr. Frank's findings are dis- 
turbing. 

"We find evidence," he concluded, "that the final 
day of college class is the final day of technical and 
theoretical education for most executives. They ex* 
hibit little familiarity with advanced management 
techniques. They barely recognize the advances made 
by the social sciences in such areas as communica- 
tions, participation, motivation and other humanistic 
aspects of the business enterprise." 

A second major cause of executive obsolescence is 
change -change in jobs, change in products, change 
in markets, change in procedures and processes. 

For example, in one company four out of five 
departmental accounting heads became obsolete be- 
cause of failure to adapt to the basic changes that 
have taken place in the corporate financial function. 
In another company, hundreds of engineers were laid 
off when the government suddenly canceled the 
unique space project on which they had been working. 
During the long lifetime of the project the men had 
develoj>ed such specialized knowledge that they had 
become obsolete by general engineering standards and 
were thought to be unfit for use elsewhere in the 
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company. In still another organization the marketing 
manager had to be retired because he could not keep 
up with the sudden growth of his market. 

Other causes of obsolescence are somewhat less dra- 
matic because they do not appear to affect so many 
executives. Though not new, they contribute daily to 
the downfall of countless men. Some of them are: 

Age. There comes a time when almost all men 
slow down physically or mentally. When this hap- 
pens, they begin to become obsolescent. 

Prosperity. "I've seen this wreck a lot of young 
men," says Robert C. Townsend, chairman of Avis, 
Inc. "They're going along well, and suddenly they 
are made a partner or a vice president or something 
of the sort, and their pay is doubled. Immediately 
they become worthless because their new prosperity 
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either makes them fearful that they won't measure 
up, or it makes them arrogant. In either case, they 
become obsolete." 

Success. Once a man hits on a successful way of 
doing his job. he may make it such a part of him that 
he cannot change even when the method is outmoded. 

Complacency. Thomas J. Watson, Jr., chairman of 
International Business Machines Corp., lists this as 
one of industry's worst problems. A closely related 
problem is satisfaction with the status quo. Both 
bring on a euphoria which prevents managers from 
making further efforts to get ahead. 

Loss of confidence. Dr. T. A. Jackson, psychologist 
with the management consulting firm of Case & Co., 
feels that men often lose their confidence when they 
find their jobs or their markets growing bigger or 
faster than they are prepared to keep up with. This, 
in turn, makes them hesitant, fearful, then obsolete. 

Organization pressures and complexities. These 
sometimes depress men to the point where they lose 
their value to their employers, Dr. -Jackson cites a 
southern entrepreneur who built up a S3 million dairy 
business which he then sold to a larger company. 
He stayed on as manager but soon became confused 
and frustrated by the big concern's operating methods 
and demands. Eventually he became so ineffective 
that he was fired. 

"This man was lucky because his period of obso- 
lescence didn't last long/' Dr. Jackson says. "If he 
had been allowed to stay on the job, he might well 
have become a hopeless case. But as it is, he has 
pulled himself together and will probably go into 
business for himself again and do well." 

Lack of direction. "You might think that manage- 
ment obsolescence would be no problem when an 
organization is young and growing and everyone is 
working 16 hours a day and enjoying it," Mr. Town- 
send says. "But this isn't so. Under these circum- 
stances you can become obsolete if your superior is 
working so hard that he doesn't take time to discuss 
your objectives with you in the light of what is going 
on not only in your own bailiwick but throughout the 
whole company." 

Basic lack of ability. Whether this should be called 
a cause of obsolescence stirs some debate about the 
underlying meaning of the words obsolescence and 
obsoleteness. If you agree with one psychologist who 
maintains that to say a man is obsolescent implies 
that he was once productive, then you believe that 
lack of ability does not cause obsolescence. On the 
other hand, if this seems like hair-splitting, you are 
likely to agree with the consultant who says that lack 
of ability causes more cases of obsolescence in execu- 
tives than anything else, 

"There may be many other reasons why men be- 
come obsolete on a given management job/* L. J. Wei- 
gle, corporate secretary of Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
told a management conference at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, "But essentially they all come back to the 
single fact that the accelerated rate of progress in 
automation and technology has compounded the 
problem." 

Identifying obsolescence is more difficult than you 
might think. When you are wondering about another 



man, you can't always be sure that what looks like 
obsolescence is not simply a temporary lapse. And 
when you analyze yourself you may have trouble 
avoiding rationalization. 

Haw to identify obsolescence 

Nevertheless, several reasonably reliable tests can 
be made. 

One is to set forth rigorous goals in writing, peri- 
odically determine whether you are attaining them 
and avoid making excuses if you don't. 

"It's not enough to say, 'My business is successful, 
therefore I can't lie obsolete/ " says Dr. Walter 
Mahler, Wyckoff, N. J,, psychologist and manage 
ment consultant. "The merely successful man or 
organization is most vulnerable to obsolescence be- 
cause they become self-satisfied. To avoid falling 
out of step in today's business world, you must keep 
aiming for new, further-out goals." 

A second test of obsolescence is to ask yourself 
how many things you are doing differently today from 
two or three years ago. 

"A quick definition of an obsolescent manager is 
one who is unwilling to change, take risks or enter new 
ventures,'* says Henry Golightly, New York City 
management consultant. "It follows that a good way 
to determine whether you are obsolescent is to ask 
such questions as: What new products or services 
have you introduced? What new ideas have you 
looked for, considered and adopted? How have you 
changed the physical shape of the company?" 

A third test of obsolescence is to ask how your 
company or department is doing in comparison with 
competition. This demands real objectivity, because 
it's all too easy to explain away your failings. "An- 
other thing you must avoid is looking down your nose 
at your competitors." Dr. Mahler says, "Many men 
do this. There is one large company— it's the leader in 
its field— in which everyone is scornful of the No. 2 
company. To be sure, the difference in volume is 
measured in billions of dollars. But it happens that 
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in some areas— especially those involving new tech- 
nologies— the smaller company is well out in front." 

Two other indicators of obsolescence, simpler but 
less reliable, are continued failure to achieve the 
promotion you think you deserve or inability to 
understand the new terminology of your business. 

What it a man becomes obsolete? 

To date this question has received more attention 
than the more important question of how to stop 
obsolescence before it sets in. And the answer arrived 
at by a number of prominent companies worries some 
executives. 

"There has been too much b I ood- letting," the 
personnel vice president of a large eastern corporation 
says. "I know that firing is justified in some cases 
ni obsolescence. And I know this company can't go 
on being as protective of our people as we have been. 
But there has to no a better way of coping with obso- 
lescence than tossing people out. IVe been working 
at it for a year and still haven't gotten anywhere." 

This feeling is undoubtedly shared by others. The 
problem of the obsolescent executive Ls difficult to 
solve. The only courses of action appear to be re- 
directing, retraining, relocating, featherbedding and 
firing. None is perfect. 

It's possible to redirect a man if he can accept the 
fact that he is obsolete or in danger of becoming so. 
Consider the previously cited company president 
who ran out of steam years before retirement. Says 
Dr. Jackson: "That man's problem probably could 
have been corrected if someone had convinced him 
that his aim should have been not simply a bigger 
company but a better one. Bigness alone is not a very 
satisfying goal for the majority of human beings. 
Doing something better is. 

"I don't mean, of course, that all men who become 
obsolescent can be improved just by changing their 
goals from bigness to betterness. But if a man can be 
made to see himself clearly, if he will swallow his 
pride and if he has the confidence and courage to 
run the risk of landing in a lesser job, a good guid- 
ance counselor may be able to help htm become pro- 
ductive again." 

Retraining is no easier than redirecting- Mr. 
Weigle says that only a minority of obsolete men over 
50 can be effectively retrained. On the other hand, 
Frank Coss T research director of Deutsch & Shea T 
a New York organization specializing in technical 
manpower problems, reports that a good number of 
engineers who have been made obsolete by tech- 
nological changes have been successfully retrained. 
And Robert A. Whitney, president of Management 
& Marketing Institute, New York, maintains l hat 
many obsolescent sales managers can be restored to 
full effectiveness by thorough retraining in the funda- 
mentals of business and management. 

Mr, Whitney tells of a salesman in the food field 
who became a district manager. In time, his em* 
plover decided he was obsolete and fired him. This 
happened just a few days before the other district 
managers were to come in to headquarters for a 
week's training program. 

4 The sales manager liked the man he had fired and 
im ited him to attend the program, too/ 1 Mr. Whitney 



recalls, "Well, by the end of the first day, the man 
was the star of the meeting and he continued that 
way through the rest of the week. When the sales 
manager asked him what in the world had happened, 
he just said he had finally discovered what a district 
manager was supposed to do. He was rehired, and 
today he heads the company's leading sales territory." 

The vice president of a chemical company made a 
comparable recovery when, at the age of 61, he was 
deemed obsolescent and no longer able to hold down 
his position as head of a product division. In his 
case, however, retraining was not the answer. He was 
simply shifted into a kind of super-sales job where 
he was responsible for guiding y ruing salesmen, 
courting key customers and improving relations with 
the government. He performed with distinction. 

'Transfer or relocation of an obsolescent manager 
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can't be counted on to cure his obsolescence/' one 
executive says, "but it does just often enough to en- 
courage us to try it with many men we like. Cer- 
tainly it is a Jot better solution— even with managers 
who have only a few more years to go— than feather- 
bedding. And it is a lot easier than firing. 

"Featherbedding may be a way of keeping an old 
faithful on the payroll, but it can lead to problems 
for the organization and for the man. 

"As for firing, I don't know any job that is so 
disagreeable, especially when the victim is a fellow 
manager who has done nothing worse than run out of 
steam." 

How to prevent obsolescence 

Because the problem of doing something about 
executives who have become obsolete is so un- 
pleasant and arises so often, and because the effects 
can be so injurious to a business, more and more 
companies and consultants today are looking for 
ways to prevent the problem before it arises. The 
answers they have come up with include the follow- 
ing: 

Make education a continuing process. Says a 
consultant: "All executives ought to recognize that, 
to stay on top today, they must have a lifetime of 
school. Each man should have his own antiobsoles- 
cence, self -education program. This should include 
avid reading about what is happening in his own and 
other fields; correspondence courses; extension school, 
and so on. 

'I'm afraid, however, that very few executives do 
anything like this." 

John R. Van Horn, manager of professional de- 
velopment in Westinghouse Electrics education de- 
partment, does not agree. "A manager is under a lot 
of pressures that make it difficult for even the best 
motivated to carry on a personal education program," 
he says. "Furthermore, it's hard to set up a personal 
education program. These are two reasons why we 
have developed a four-week, advanced course for 
engineering management. The main aim of the 
course, naturally, is to update the educational back- 
ground of selected management-level engineers. But 
a second very important aim is to encourage self 
education in new fields by making course participants 
familiar with new concepts and new developments and 
by giving them a kind of framework on which to 
build their own self -study program ' 

Another way to help men continue their educa- 
tion is to offer a wide variety of stimulating, busi- 
ness-oriented courses. General Electric, for instance, 
has some 400 technical courses for its engineers. (The 
company also gives innumerable courses in account- 
ing, marketing, public speaking.) These are specially 
prepared by company experts or university professors; 
they cover everything from engineering fundamentals 
to highly specialized subjects of interest only to 
isolated engineering units. Although attendance is 
voluntary and the men taking the courses do so 
partly on their own time, enrollment last year ex- 
ceeded 7,000 persons ( roughly half of the com- 
pany's total engineering force)* 

For companies that cannot or do not want to 
sponsor special courses, the popular tuition-refund 



plan ( under which a company pays part of the tuition 
of an employee who takes an approved business or 
business-oriented course outside the company ) is 
a practical way of encouraging men to go on with 
their schooling. "Although we have training programs 
at various levels, we've found this added approach 
very successful/' says Karl H. Kreder, vice president 
in charge of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.'s per- 
sonnel division. "Between 500 and 600 employees 
many of them managers— have participated in the 
program almost every year since we started it. At 
the end of the academic year, we also give a lunch- 
eon for employees who have earned an undergraduate, 
graduate, or institutional degree during the year. 
The president is the host. The meeting makes a fine 
impression and underscores the fact that the com- 
pany is very definitely interested in having em- 
ployees broaden their education." 

One other way, not to encourage but to compel 
managers to catch up and keep up with advancing 
knowledge, is to send them to business school or to 
invite them to attend other types of special training 
sessions. The fact that hundreds of companies have 
programs of this type is ample evidence that they are 
effective. However, there is also some evidence that 
such programs are far from being 100 per cent effi- 
cient. For example, at least one senior instructor of a 
widely acclaimed problem-solving course candidly 
admits that "a quarter to a third of the executives 
we Leach never do grasp what we're trying to get 
across." 

Says C. F. Savage, General Electrie's manager of 
engineering placement and professional relations 
services: "There is no one perfect way to get men to 
keep on learning. We use every approach we can 
think of -from sending men to management courses 
at Crotonville, N. Y„ to encouraging them to write 
papers for professional societies and to supplying 
them with reports about what other men in their line 
of work are doing and saying." 

Avoid overspeciatization. While it is necessary for 
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many men— particularly engineers and scientists to 
specialize, it is becoming increasingly dangerous for 
them to grow so specialized that they lose touch with 
their business in general and are not ready to move 
into another area if their specialty should drop in 
value. 

Obviously, a continuing program of study and 
reading will help you here. But it is also necessary 
to keep on guard against your own enthusiasm for a 
specific job and against your company's desire to 
make capital of your specialty. 

Keep men on the move. Even though they may be 
doing superb work in a particular job t don't let them 
stay there so long that they get into a rut. Move 
them regularly— every three or four years— into new 
and more challenging assignments. One consultant 
maintains that the best procedure is to move execu- 
tives in zig-zag fashion from line to staff posts and 
hack again. 

Hold periodic review and development sessions. "I 
like to stress the developmental aspects of the annual 
appraisal/* Dr. Jackson says, "because you must do 
more than just point out to a man that he's weak 
here and strong there. To prevent his becoming 
obsolescent, you must help him to work out a yearly 
program to develop further.'* 

Encourage your men to work toward personal goats. 
"There's a definite relationship between obsolescence 
and aimlessness/' observes Frank Canny, of Canny, 
Bowen, Howard, Peck & Associates, New York execu- 
tive recruiters. "We see it rather clearly in our work. 
The man who doesn't know where he is going is most 
likely to become obsolete. The man who plots his 
career most carefully is least likely to become 
obsolete/' 

Adds Mr, Weigle: "In our large corporations today, 
with our emphasis on standardization of organiza- 
tion, procedure and policies, we sow the seeds of 
obsolescence in every new supervisor we indoctrinate 



with method rather than with objectives and goals." 

Set up a team operation; de-emphasize functional- 
ism. Union Carbide has used this idea in several of 
its units, including the president's office; and while 
no one says specifically that it has prevented the 
obsolescence of people ( this was not a stated purpose 
of the idea), this would appear to be one of its 
effects. 

Under Carbide's team concept, the men in a de- 
partment spend about half of their time carrying 
out the functions that are their primary responsi- 
bilities. The rest of the time they assist the other 
people in the department. Thus every man is likely 
to play an active part in every departmental activ- 
ity and undertaking. 

The results, according to G. H. Murray, Jr., con- 
sultant in Carbide's organization development de- 
partment, are compound : 

Almost everyone becomes more broadly competent 
and flexible, believes he can do more work and 
actually tries to, becomes more interested in achiev- 
ing the department's goals. And almost everyone feels 
a greater sense of challenge and opportunity. "Under 
the circumstances/' Mr. Murray says, "it would be 
pretty hard for a man to become obsolescent." 

"But a point that is often overlooked," he adds, "is 
that, because executive obsolescence bus m my dif 
ferent causes, there is no one tiling you can do to 
prevent it. A program that does much for two men 
may do very little for 49 others/' 

The point is: If you are to cope successfully with 
executive obsolescence, you must learn more about 
it and then develop and use the several serums that 
are needed to inoculate against it. 

—STANLEY SCHULKR 

REPRINTS of "How to Keep from Going Out of Style" 
may be obtained for 30 cents a copy, $14 per 100. or 
$120 per IJ)ftO postpaid from Nation s Business. 
1615 H SL N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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YOU CAN LEARN 

continued from page 41 

tions. This individual is unaware of 
the? fact that he is striking out 
against his supervisor first because 
he fears rejection. 

Basically these defenses, as seen 
at home and on the job, are 
attempts to maintain a sense of per- 
sonal worth. Unfortunately they 
sometimes block our objective un- 
derstanding of ourselves. 

As Ben Hecht observed in "Child 
of the Century": "A wise man 
knows that he has only one enemy— 
himself. This is an enemy difficult 
to ignore and full of cunning. It 
assails one with doubts and fear. It 
always seeks to loosen and lead one 
away from one's goal. It is an 
enemy never to be forgotten but 
constantly outwitted.*' 

Methods for self-study 

The techniques for studying per- 
sonality are very complicated. To 
penetrate to real depth, you may 
have to call in the expert, But many 
of the instruments used by the psy- 
chologist to probe into character 
can be adapted for use by the aver- 
age executive. Here are several 
major tools: 

1. The autobiographical approach. 

Some people may find it fruitful 
to probe their past, to uncover the 
critical incidents that helped de- 
termine what thev are today. This 
can be done fairly easily, starting 
out with your earliest memories 
about the important people in your 
life. 

Be honest in your answers. All 
children have conflicts with their 
parents and other adults. Mature 
people can recognize the nature of 
the conflicts and understand now 
what they might not have under- 
stood then. If you have this under- 
standing, you are less likely to con- 
tinue to act out your childhood 
conflicts in adult life. 

Reactions to all kinds of author- 
ity are often a continuation of the 
relationship you had with your 
parents, A study of your past can 
help you better handle the present 
and, most important, it can aid in 
building a better foundation for the 
future. 

Some key questions that you 
ought to ask yourself include: What 
successes in school made you 
proudest? What were the disap- 
pointments in your life? What kind 
of people are your friends? Which 
experiences leave the most satis- 
faction? 

But don't look just for dramatic 



and easily recalled memories from 
your past. These may be important, 
but they're apt to give you a dis- 
torted picture. Take a look at the 
small details that stay with you, 
that recur whenever you think 
about the past. These undoubtedly 
played a part in shaping you. 

Thornton Wilder said of his most 
successful play, "Our Town," "It is 
an attempt to find a value beyond 
all price for the smallest events in 
our daily life/* 
2. Noting (he extremes. 

Our highs and lows, the extremes 
of our emotions and feelings, often 
provide a clue to the core which 
lies hidden in our everyday con- 
trolled behavior. The unusual is, in 
effect, an exaggeration of the usual. 

Too often we are prone to dis- 
miss the off-beat, unusual event as 
not typical. 'That's not like me," 
we say and discount it completely. 
But an analysis of the times we got 
angrier than we ever supposed was 
possible or experienced joy beyond 
what we ever dreamed reveals what 
we are capable of. 

Try this experiment for a week or 
so. Keep a diary of the unusual 
things in your reactions. It might 
be just a fleeting moment of feel- 
ing: exhilaration, anger, frustration. 
Or it might be a lift of spirits that 
lasts al! day. It matters not how 
long it lasts. What counts is that 
it*s stronger than usual and that you 
experienced it. Here are the steps 
that will help you examine the event 
and uncover its significance: 

Jot down the feeling and as much 
of the details of its cause as you 
possibly can capture. 

It is best to accumulate at least 
five different types of situations be- 
fore you are ready to examine and 
review them. 

When you have recorded enough 
separate items to form a picture, 
look at them in relation to each 
other. Is there any common thread 
or pattern? Is there a special time 
of the day, a particular individual, a 
problem or situation which appears 
repeatedly? What is your role in 
each situation? Are you the by- 
stander or an active participant? 
What did you contribute to the good 
situations? What about the bad 
ones? Do you think that you can 
predict your behavior better now 
than you could before? 

Review those events that involved 
other people, playing them in your 
mind like a movie. But make this 
big difference— change your role. 
Try to picture yourself in the role 
of the other person. See if the story 
unfolds in the same way. You'll 
learn much about yourself by trying 



to fit yourself into the shoes of peo- 
ple to whom you react strongly. 

3. Changing routine. 

We all tend to become blind to 
the familiar and accustomed things 
around us. Until a visit from a 
stranger jolts us into looking at our 
surroundings through his eyes, we 
may remain unaware of the most ob- 
vious facts. 

More important, we often lose 
ourselves in the rush of daily pres- 
sures, becoming insensitive to our 
own reactions. 

Maybe you can't take a few weeks 
at the shore but you can accomplish 
the same thing in other ways. 

Go through an entire day as if 
you were about to leave the job or 
the community. How would you 
act, what would you notice if you 
felt that you would never be here 
again? 

Go through a day imagining the 
questions a 12-year-old might ask 
about your way of responding to the 
common situations that come up. 

Spend a day alone, with no fixed 
program. 

Examine new byways. Take a 
new route even if it's only on the 
way to work. 

Take a trip back to your old 
home town and search out remem- 
bered landmarks. 

Imagine I hat you and one of your 
subordinates have switched roles. 
How would he act? 

By changing your point of view 
for a day, you can often open your 
eyes and see yourself and your be- 
havior in a new light, 

4. Cross-characterization. 
John Masefield wrote: 

"And there were three men 

Went down the road as down the 

road went he: 
The man they saw, the man he was, 

the man he wanted to be." 

To unify all three and make them 
one permm is among the chief tar- 
gets of life. But to achieve it, you 
must first reconcile the person others 
see with the person you are. See 
quiz on page 41. 

In appraising your answers to the 
quiz accompanying this article 
I here should be a basic person- 
ality core emerging about which 
you and others agree. If there's too 
great a difference in the profile that 
emerges from column to column, 
then you VI better sit down and try 
to decide which one comes closest 
to the truth. Are you looking at 
yourself through tinted glasses? You 
may be better than others think, or 
you may not be revealing the same 
face to different people, or you may 
be misunderstanding what they 
think of you. The real challenge is 
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Once upon a time, 
Republic Steel customers 
had to remember our 
Berger Division for shop, 
office, and material 
handling equipment . . . 




and our Truscon 
Division for steel 
building products. m 



Then we 
merged them all 




eh 




Now, tlie only 
name you have to 
remember is 

Manufacturing Division . 
And you only have to 
see one salesman* to 
get all our products. 





And it's still Republic Steel 



J! 




Doesn't that 
make you feel 
better 
about the 
whole thing? 



^(We call him THE MAN FROM MANUFACTURING, You call him too,) 



Strong 
Modern 
De pen dab fa 



MANUFACTURING DIVISION W 



REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 



Youngstown, Ohio 44505 




when you^ 
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leasing, 

a nationalise! 

f/OFI fraction /lease 

GET THE FULL 
VALUE OF FULL 
SERVICE 

TRUCKLEAS1NG ujm *m 

CHEVROLET or 

• Thr purchaM! pricif of a truck i-« onh 
2(1 % of it* lifetime eo»t . . . 

• Garaging, upkeep, lirrn*ing, nmniup, 
mil(*a#r i- 80% of ihe expenne. 

• NATK > > A U-lase FULL-SERVICE pa> I 
100% AN 0 rliminatea <*o*tly rxcculh e 
time taken from trie profit-making part 
of your bu sines*). 

• EVERYthing furru*heit but the driver. 

• NO "UPKEEP" or "SURPRISE** iti- 
voiee* wiih loo}* NATION A LEASE. 
11 LI.-SERVI<:E trurkfrasing. 

• Write for explanatory folder \o, 65. 

RENT, TOO! At any Nationaleaw loca- 
tion, f .lean, late -model, readv-to-go 
"*tanrj-h>«" for rmrrgfnrie^ ur prjk Uwt\ 
period*, <iaiU rental, hs the **-rk or muiith. 

r S*e r-n&w Pa£«t 

A nationwide network of 
fatuity Dwritd, nofrCfio/ff 




NATIONAL 

TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 

S#f»[n| pf(iK»p4[ Cillf* of Tht United St«l«* ind Canurl* 
■ 23 E. Jo<k»on Bi*d,, SuH* E ?, Chicago 4 ■ 



leaking plant roof? 
save it with 
ROOFKOTER 
Only *76 45 
for 30 x 90 roof! 

So easy to apply you can use your own 
plant labor, save contractor costs! 

Now there's an easy way to save your plant roof, 
save money, too— with Tropical's Roofkoter 
compound* $76.45 is all it costs to coat 
2700 square feet (30 x 90 foot roof). Use your 
regular plant maintenance crew to apply. 
Roofkoter spreads easily on any roofing surface. 
Resists tropic heat, sub-zero cofd. 
Add years of trouble-free life to your plant root 
at unbeatable low cost. Ask for a demonstration. 



FREE booklet on 
"Saving Old Roofs", 

THOPICAI. 
PAINT COMPANY 

1134-120G W. 70lh 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 



TROP1CAI. 



Write today! 




YOU CAN LEARN 

continued 

in your willingness to weigh the an- 
swers and try to distill the truth 
from them. Why would someone else 
think you are timid, or courageous, 
or persuasive? Why should your 
friends think one thing, your supe- 
rior another, when you possibly dis- 
agree with both? Perhaps you will 
never come up with a final answer, 
but the effort will teach you many 
things about yourself, helping you 
to reach the man you want to be. 

Charting the future 

Recognizing the difficulties, it 
might be helpful in summary to 
highlight some guides to help you 
accept your strengths and modify 
your weaknesses. 

1. Avoid using self-study for self- 
punishment. As an executive you 
have many positive traits which 
helped you arrive at your present 
position. 

2. Remember to resist discourage- 
ment. Dr. Karen Homey, psycho- 
analyst, in her book on self-analysis, 
points out: "Self-analysis is a stren- 
uous, slow process, bound to be 
painful and upsetting at times and 
requiring all available constructive 
energies." 

3. Expect small changes which occur 
slowly. Don't try to change your- 
self completely. Remember no one 
destroys a house because there may 
be a few leaks. Here are certain 
areas that executives consider tar- 
gets for change: 

Learning to disagree without be- 
ing offensive. 

Learning to stop needling. 

Learning how to draw people out. 

Learning to be forceful without 
being domineering. 

Learning how to avoid passing 
your own anxiety on to subordi- 
nates. 

Learning how to be less impul- 
sive. 

4. Recognize why you want to 
change. If people tell you that you 
don't listen then you must see clear- 
ly why better listening will bring 
you information that others may 
have been withholding. However, if 
others accuse you of being too ag- 
gressive you might still decide that 
drive is an essential aspect of your 
personality and a key to success. 

5. Decide on the proper balance. 
The basic question, according to Dr. 
Richard Wallin, industrial psy- 
chologist, is "What could I do to 
retain the advantages while giving 



up the disadvantages?" If we un- 
consciously alienate people in order 
to keep them from making demands 
upon us, could we prevent the 
demands without alienating the 
people? 

6. Most important, differentiate the 
long-range personal goals from the 
short-range ones. Joe Craih pres- 
ident of Coast Federal Bank of Los 
Angeles, outlines short-range goals 
as follows: 

Learning a little more about my 
job, making small improvements in 
performance, analyzing current se- 
curity and methods for improve- 
ments. 

These areas are immediate and 
75 per cent capable of achievement. 
The long- range goals are vague and 
indefinite, like lots of money, pres- 
tige, becoming president, retirement 
freedom from demands. 

The problem for most people lies 
in the fact that people dream of 
making changes to achieve long- 
range goals which water down the 
energy to make oneself a little bet- 
ter tomorrow. 

Finally, recognize that there are 
flaws in all of us which we must ac- 
cept with simple resignation. One 
sage observes that there are only 
three ways to change a man, * 're- 
ligious conversion, psychotherapy 
and brain surgery." Self-study may 
do nothing more than help you 
to decide which traits can't be 
changed. END 

TO INTERPRET QUIZ 
Here are some guides for under- 
standing your answers to the quiz 
on page 41. 

Self-study should uncover a bal- 
anced picture, not too many nega- 
tive characteristics. The number 
of traits checked indicates your 
personal complexity- the more 
checked, the more elaborate your 
self-portrait. There should be agree- 
ment on some basic personality 
characteristics, hut there should 
also be some differences in your 
estimates and those of others. We 
play different roles, and people see 
us from different vantage points. It 
is appropriate that we show different 
faces under different circumstances. 
Real understanding conn's when 
you are able to interpret why others 
see you differently, 

REPRINTS of "What You Can Learn 

About Yourself* may be obtained 
for 25 cents a copy, $12 per 100, or 
$90 per 1,000 postpaid from Nation s 
Business, 1615 If Street, N. VV\, 
Washington, Z>. C; 20006, Please 
enclose remittance with order, 
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A Modest Announcement 



It's hard to be modest about a new electronic computer 
system that has more input, output and processing 
capabilities than any other system in its price range. 
It's actually a family of completely compatible systems. 
NCR's new 500 series handles all machine languages: 
punched cards, punched paper tape, magnetic ledger 
cards; it even optically reads machine printed figures. 



Its "modular" design means you can add to the system 
as your needs and requirements grow. Buy or rent only 
what you need . . . expand when you're ready. Complete 
NCR 500 Computer Systems start as low as $765 a 
month. To find out more about this unique computer 
system, and what it can do for you, write for our free 
brochure SP 1588, NCR. Dayton, Ohio 45409. 







THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 



WHERE FEDERAL 
SCHOOL SPENDING 
OVERLAPS 



i4 I propose that we declare a national goal of full educational 
opportunity." 

In these terms President Johnson describes his Administration's 
intention to expand greatly the involvement of the federal govern- 
ment in the education of the nation *s youth. 

Of course, no one can predict what specific proposals will wind 
up as law. 

Debate over new proposals, however, tends to obscure the ex- 
tent to which the government already is involved in education, 
often with a high degree of overlapping and duplication of pro- 
grams administered by several federal agencies. 

The President's special education message to Congress proposes 
federal activity in everything from preschool programs for rural 
and urban slum children to college fellowships. 

While phrased largely in terms of the federal campaign 
against poverty, Mr. Johnson's package contains so many "aid" 
items as to be the closest thing yet to general subsidy for educa- 
tion, 

In dollar terms, his request amounts to $4.1 billion, including 
more than a billion dollars to finance programs enacted in the 
past two years by the Eighty -eighth Congress. (Many members 
of the Eighty-ninth are newly elected liberals with a strong 
commitment to federal spending of this sort.) 

Critics point out that the President's entire program, if en- 
acted, would lead to further duplication. For example, as the 
accompanying chart shows, there are strikingly similar training 
programs now available— to combat some sort of economic dis- 
tress, to be sure— under the expanded vocational education pro- 
gram, the Manpower Development and Training Act. the Trade 
Expansion Act, the Area Redevelopment Act and the new 
poverty bill. END 

REPRINTS of "Where Federal School Spending Overlaps'* may 
be obtained for 25 cents a copy, $12 per 100, or $90 per 1,000 
postpaid from Nation's Business, 1615 H St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. Please enclose remittance with order. 





Research projects 
Teacher Institutes, s 



Pilot demonstr 
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Teaching o 
economically deprived 
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Finding your 
subscription 
record is duck 
soup for our 
computer ... IF 

. . , you include a copy 
of your address label 
when writing us. Just 
clip it from the front 
cover of Nation's 
Business and attach 
it here 

Then cut out this form 
and send it with your 
correspondence. If 
changing your address, 
include new address 
below: 



Name 



Co. Name 



City 



Mail to: Nation's Business 
1615 H Street, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 20006 



O Pinpoint your 

>^ growth opportunities in 

CONVENIENT 
TENNESSEE 



In Tennessee you're close to 
everything! Its central location 
assures lower shipping costs! 
Efficient, 4-way transportation 
. . , air, rail, highway and water 
■ . ■ keeps you next door to 
three-fourths of the nation's ma- 
jor markets ! See about Tennes- 
see . now! Write on company 
letterhead, or mail coupon below. 

ABUNDANT TENNESSEE 

DIVISION FOR 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Office of the Governor 

9 1 Ccrdell Hull Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee 
Please send Tennessee industrial data. 

IH m s 

Firm 

Address 

City 



ULTIMATE WEAPON IN WAR ON POVERTY 

continued from page 37 



est since childhood. Carl is at some- 
thing of a loss to explain exactly 
why he quit school. Dropping out 
had become a kind of natural pro- 
cess for youngsters like him in that 
area of the Bronx which sprawls 
block after block north of New York 
City's Harlem. 

This pattern may have been the 
cause, he thinks; or perhaps it was 
a combination of things including 
a passing love affair that took his 
mind off school work. 

When he left school he looked 
for work. There was the job as 
^tock clerk in a department store. 
But he lost that when the Christ- 
mas buying rush ended. Then he 
looked for other jobs. But they 
didn't come easily. 

In fact, few came at all. His 
drop-out record disqualified him 
with many potential employers, 
even at a service station or a air- 
wash, where he counted on his 
knowledge of automobiles to get 
him on a payroll. The answer was 
always, "Sorry, we've already got 
all the boys we need." 

Job-searching itself became more 
difficult, for without a source of 
income Carl had to depend on the 
subway fares and lunch money that 
his mother could scrimp from her 
earnings as a spotter in a dry clean- 
ing plant. In time, even this ran 
out, "and then I can remember the 
bad feeling of walking those streets 
with no money at all in my pocket," 

Rote of the Success Center 

A friend one day told Carl about 
a plan that might help him land 
a job. It was called the Success 
('enter, an experimental program of 
the Urban League of New York, 
The Center, headquartered in the 
basement of the Urban League's 
building in Harlem, had been 
launched with private and state 
financing in August, 1962. Its pur- 
pose: to provide pre- job training, 
counseling and other services to 
school drop-outs. 

Carl was interviewed and tested 
by a battery of specialists. The 
tests confirmed his mechanical ap- 
titude, ('enter director Emanuel 
Romero, a 35-year-old social work- 
er, recalls: "Carl showed up well in 
his tests and, most important, he 
evidenced the initiative to seek 
help in getting preparation for em- 
ployment. We insist on initiative/' 

Oner he was admitted to the Cen- 
ter, Carl went through a 12-week 



program that encompassed every- 
thing from remedial reading to 
good personal grooming as an asset 
in landing a job. Afternoon study 
was supplemented by work assign- 
ments. 

For students of the Center these 
might involve custodial work at a 
neighborhood church or similar 
work in a YMCA. Carl was assigned 
as a counselor in a city recreation 
center, an experience which he feels 
helped him immeasurably in learn 
ing to "get along with people, old 
and young/* 

"We pay the students a stipend 
of $12 a week and train them 20 
hours a week/ 1 Mr. Romero ex- 
plains. "Since we are trying to 
encourage a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility we actually 'fine' the 
youngsters or deduct from their 
small weekly salary if they fail to 
come to classes after their work 
assignments/* 

Carl did well. Where some 
youngsters have had to be rerun 
through the 12- week training pro- 
gram, he completed it satisfactorily 
the first time around. 

From Harlem's Success Cente: 
Carl moved to a job with SMS Auto 
Parts and Service, a busy automo- 
bile repair shop on Laconia Avenue 
in the Bronx. The owner, Frank 
Mastandrea, was impressed by the 
boy's eagerness to learn and hired 
him as an apprentice auto mechanic. 
Carl has worked steadily at the 
shop for more than two years, earn- 
ing $50 a week. After four years he 
will complete his apprenticeship 
and will be ready for regular em- 
ployment as a mechanic. That will 
mean initial earnings of $2 an hour 
or more. 

Mr. Mastandrea says Carl has 
progressed so well that he is now 
helping another trainee learn the 
ropes. "In a few years," he adds, 
"Carl could be a very capable in- 
structor. There are so many boys 
like this, boys who just need to have 
their confidence developed." 

Military service may interrupt 
Carl's work at SMS, but he hopes 
an Army assignment might enable 
him to build on his ever growing 
knowledge of engines, mechanical 
assembly and the operation of tach- 
ometers, volt and ampere meters 
and other automotive equipment 

Puts spare time to good use 

In his free times when he's not 
earning extra money, Carl usually 
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Which air cargo service 

gets priority during 
peak night rush hours? 



Air Express. 



During night rush hours— when 
it's vital— Air Express receives pri- 
ority after air mail on every sched- 
uled U.S. airline. On every flight! 

What's more, your shipments get 
priority in the morning and after- 
noon, too, when you use Air Express. 

And with good reason. Air 
Express is a joint venture of all 
39 scheduled airlines and RE A 



i~.r*yj< • . i _> . , , im ^ wnyMir txpress can 
deliver to any of 21 ,000 U.S. cities 
by sunset tomorrow. And why you ! re 
assured of 2 hour pickup at your 
end and superfast delivery at your 
customer's end. 

Service? Door-to door. All with 
just one call, one waybill. Yet. you'll 
find Air Express is often your cheap, 
est way to ship, Frequently cheaper 



than even surface carrier. 

So, if you ship from 5 to 50 
pounds anywhere in the U.S.A., 
you're missing a bet unless you 
check Air Express. Call your local 
RE A Express office next time and 
see. And remember: there is only 
one Air Express. 

Air Express outdelivers them all 
. . .anywhere in the U.S.A. 



Air Express <^ 
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has his nose in an auto manual. 
"*Our place is full of them/* he 
says, chuckling. By "our place" 
he means the second- floor project 
apartment into which the family 
moved after bleak years on Third 
Avenue. 

Another goal in his life is to 
complete his high school education. 
He plans to do that by obtaining an 
equivalency diploma through night 
school courses. 



Mr. Romero of the Success Cen- 
ter feels that Carl might well have 
the makings of a successful service 
station operator. But Carl has a 
wjiit-and-see attitude on that. "Run 
ning a business some day sounds 
tempting/ 1 he admits, "but when I 
see all the headaches that my boss 
has as a businessman— well, I don't 
know." 

The modest apartment where 
Carl and his family now reside is 



not far from the tenement house in 
which they lived less than 10 years 
ago. 

Nor was it long ago that Carl 
James was just another jobless 
young Negro walking the pave- 
ments of Harlem and the Bronx. 
But, when you talk with him, you 
sense that a chasm separates the 
frustration and despair of his young 
years from the confidence and hope 
that fill him now. 



LAWRENCE PERSINGER: 

His father taught him long ago that a 
man has got to go where the work is. 





Frustrated in his efforts to get 
a mining job in West Virginia, 
Lawrence Per singer moved to 
Butte. Montana, and a new life. 

The Persingers like their new 
home, have made new friends. 
He works on the night shift for 
big Anaconda copper company. 

"It's mining and that's what is 
important to me" says former 
West Virginian Persinger. In 
new job he runs mine elevator. 
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Movies once were a luxury for 
Persingers. But his initiative 
in moving to a new job permits 
both recreation and saving now. 



Last February, when Lawrence 
Persinger heard they were hiring 
miners in Berkley* W« Va M he hur- 
ried right over from his home in 
nearby Crab Orchard, 

They were hiring miners at Beck- 
ley, all right, but not for work in 
West Virginia. Recruiters from the 
Anaconda Co., the giant copper 
mining concern, had set up shop in 
the unemployment office at Beck- 
ley. They were there to interview 
men willing to migrate from West 
Virginia to Butte, Mont., to work 
the company's deep-shaft diggings. 

Lawrence Persinger learned this 
before he arrived in Beckley on 
that raw, late-winter day. The 
word got around fast. He knew that 
if he passed the mental and physi- 
cal tests and took a job at Butte it 
would mean moving his family al- 
must 2,000 miles, far away from 
relatives, friends and the haunting 
pull of West Virginia's wooded 
hills. 

But he knew something else, too. 
He had not been able to find a job 
in West Virginia coal mining for 
more than 10 years; it seemed 
doubtful that he ever would. 

The Anaconda offer came through. 
When it did Mr. Persinger went 
home to talk it over with his wife, 
Evelyn. She is an understanding 
woman; she had proved that by 
doing all she could to help her hus- 
band during the years he had strug- 
gled to keep his family together in 
the face* of no jobs in the mines and 
only sporadic employment at other 



Every top 
executive needs 
good judgment, 
a good secretary, 

and an Oxford 
Lateral Pendaflexer! 




Here's the combination a smart executive needs to realty 
keep him moving up. Take the Pendaflexer tor example. It's suave. 
It adds charm and dignity to the smartest office. Silent. It won't 
jangle his nerves. It boosts efficiency, because his secretary 
can file all day without tiring. And when she's away, it's the 
best excuse a boss ever had to do his own filing. 
File folders glide freely, smoothly . . . flick open at finger-touch. 
Years ahead in design, the new Lateral Pendaflexer holds 
21°/c more filing than ordinary cabinets. It hugs the wall— fits where 
other cabinets won't. Include the new and improved Pendaflex* 
"instant" filing system, and they're more than enough 
status for any top-drawer executive. Send coupon 
for complete details and free offer. 
In Toronto. Luckett Distributors, Ltd. 

Pi NO Af LEX tt * RegttterHt Trmmvk ot Ottord Filing Supply Co.. /«C. 



OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO.. INC. 

8 2 Clinton Road. Garden City. N. Y. 

Please send complete illustrated literature on the new 
Lateral Pendaflexer plus handy floor space planner and 
plastic template ruler. 

Name 

(print) 

Firm . . . . 

Address . 

Cfly State Zip Code 



H Oxford 

FIRST NAME IN FILING 
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FOR 
BULLS" 
ONLY 



Want a tip on a solid M blue chip" investment? 
One guaranteed to grow and to pay back many 
times what you put into it? Sound too good to 
be true?— Not at alii 

That*s just the kind of investment you can 
make by participating in the programs of your 
local Chamber of Commerce. A small portion 
of your time and talents invested now in your 
Chamber's work for the community will pro- 
duce such future dividends as a sound, grow- 
ing local economy . . . better educated and 
skilled citizens . . . broader markets . . . forward- 
looking planning > . , alert civic leadership . . . 
social stability and much more. 

These are the things that make your com- 
munity a good place to live and work in; they're 
also what attract other people, new business 
and new industry. You won't find a better in- 
vestment for the future— so see your "broker" 
today, You'll find him at your local Chamber in 
the section marked "Membership". 



PETE PROGRESS 

Speaking for ttit local chambtf of commt r» In your community 



trades for even the most energetic 
job- seeker. 

The Persingers had had it rough. 
The government draws the so-called 
"poverty" line at $3,000 yearly in- 
come. There were times in the 
1950*8 when Lawrence and Evelyn 
Persinger would have considered 
that a handsome sum. 

Evelyn certainly had pitched in, 
getting a cook's job at a Beck ley 
drive-in. Lawrence had worked off 
and on as a truck driver and TV 
antenna rigger, and had even gone 
to the District of Columbia at one 
point to take a construction job. 

Once, when temporary work just 
wasn't to be found, the Persingers 
had to draw a relief check. This 
was a painful experience for proud 
people. 

"I believe in a man making his 
own way if he possibly can/ 1 Mr. 
Persinger explains. "I have al- 
ways figured that you should have 
initiative and use it. I was glad 
when I was able to get off relief. 1 ' 

Began mining at 17 

Love of mining was deep in his 
being. It had been his father's 
work, and it was a way of life for 
almost everybody in the area of 
West Virginia where Mr. Persinger 
was born 43 years ago. He had 
started in the mines when he was 
17, had gone back to them not long 
after his discharge from the Army 
in 1946. But late in the '4()'s the 
mines were going on reduced shifts 
because of mechanization or closing 
down altogether. It was in 1949, 
while he was working as a loader in 
a mine at Slab Fork, that Lawrence 
Persinger got his layoff notice. He 
lacked enough union seniority to 
save his job. He didn't know it 
then, but it was the end of coal 
mining for him and the beginning 
of a long struggle. 

Against this background, the Per- 
singers decided to take the Butte 
job, Mr. IVrsinger's father, now re- 
tired and in his 80s, may have 
played a part in the decision. He 
had often told his son, "You've got 
to go where the work is." 

Mr. Persinger sold his old car to 
get the money he needed for a bus 
ticket to Butte. He started to work 
there on March 10 and three weeks 
later, helped by a loan from Ana- 
conda, he sent bus fare money to 
Mrs Persinger and their three boys, 
Lawrence, Jr., 14, Garry, 13, and 
Timrny Joe, who is 10. 

The travel loan has been repaid 
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and the Persingers now are settled 
in a comfortable, two-bedroom 
apartment in Butte. It is not far 
from the local civic center where 
President Lyndon B. Johnson made 
a campaign appearance shortly be- 
fore last November s election. That 
occasion was a special thrill for the 
Persinger boys because they were 
able to get "real close to the Presi- 
dents 

Transition has been smooth 

Lawrence and Evelyn like their 
new surroundings. He makes $113 
a week as the night-shift operator 
of a "cage" that services a multi- 
level Anaconda mine reaching al- 
most 4,000 feet into the earth. 
Deep work is something new to a 
man who was accustomed to shal- 
lower slope-mining in West Vir- 
ginia. But he hasn't found the new 
work too difficult, 

"Mining is something you never 




rather make money than watch 
TV** reasons tobacco farmer Lusby 



forget/* Mr. Persinger tells Na- 
tion's Business. "Oh, it's a 
little different here, but it's mining 
and that's what's important to me. 
That and knowing that now I have 
real job security for my family. In 
the last 10 years or so back home I 
was real lucky if I averaged $40 a 
week." 

Mrs. Persinger is working, too, as 
a nurses aide in a Butte hospital. 
Their combined incomes have helped 
the Persingers to begin enjoying 
many of the things in life that were 
beyond reach in Crab Orchard. 
They have another car, are able to 
save a little each month, and Mr. 
Persinger has had a chance to do 
some weekend fishing with his boys. 
He's planning to become active in 
local youth work. **I think 111 join 
a couple of lodges, too," he adds. 

When interviewed by Nation's 
Business, Mr, Persinger expressed 
his conviction that family men who 



Christopher Columbus Lus- 
by has ventured out of his home 
state of Maryland only twice in his 
42 years. Yet the enterprising spirit 
his name implies burns brightly 
within him. 

He is successfully engaged in a 
one-man crusade to lift himself and 
his family out of the tight world of 
poverty. 

Until recently, poverty was the 
only world the Lusby family had 
known for as far back as anyone 
could remember. Generations of 
Lusbys load worked as tenants on 
tobacco farms near Upper Marl- 
boro, Md. Mr. Lusby. the second 
youngest of 13 children, was reared 
in a six-room frame house on a 13- 
acre farm. 

He tells a Nation's Business 
editor of his days in a one-room 
school house: 

"Each pupil brought food from 
home. One would bring a hunk of 
beef, another some black-eyed peas. 
We would toss them together in a 
soup and heat it on the iron stove 
in the middle of the schoolroom. It 



find it difficult, or impossible, to ply 
their skill in their home area must 
go where the jobs are. 

"Some people get to feeling so 
down, so hopeless about getting a 
job at what they'd like to do that 
they quit looking," he says in seri- 
ous tones. "If I could find a job in 
mining, others can do the same 
thing. Maybe my story will help 
give some other people the courage 
to do what we did/* 

To this the Anaconda Co. adds a 
hearty amen. The company has al- 
ready recruited more than 400 
miners from West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Alabama and other states, 
and its recruiting teams are still on 
the move. 

Self-reliance is still on the move, 
too. It will be as long as there are 
Lawrence Persingers in America- 
people who refuse to give up and 
who, when opportunity presents 
itself, go forward to meet it, 




was the best meal of the day for 
many of the kids/* 

Mr. Lusby % schooling lasted only 
seven years. As his sisters and 
brothers married and moved away, 
he was needed more and more to 
help with the tobacco. 

Tobacco farming was a year- 
round job for the Lusbys. From 
February to September there were 
. eds to sow and nurture, ground to 
plow and disk, planting, cultivating, 
hoeing and cutting. Fall and winter 
and rainy days throughout the rest 
of the year were devoted to "strip- 
ping," the tedious sorting and bun- 
dling of tobacco leaves. When 
enough leaves were stripped, they 
were hauled to auction. The Lusby 
family would get half of the money, 
the landlord the rest 

In 1945 Mr, Lusby 's father died. 
The next year his mother died. Mr. 
Lusby, then 24, had to run the farm 
alone. 

He proved to be a good farmer 
^and an ambitious one. 

"I would be plowing with my 
horse, but my thoughLs would be on 



CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS LUSBY: 

"There are plenty of jobs around for 
people if they'd just open their eyes" 
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Office Copier 



No contest 



Don't use your office copier as a duplicator. It's too costly. 
* Some people think of Multilith' Offset and office copiers as 
teing competitive* Actually they're compatible. And we have 
>lenty of facts and figures to prove it- (We happen to make 
nd sell both.) ■ Example: up to five copies can be 
conomically produced on a copying machine — cost- 
vise and timewise. But suppose you need 10. 50, or 
■ 00 or more copies. Then you need the economy, 
-peed and uniform quality of Multilith Offset. ■ Ex* 
mple: electrostatic copying machines are an easy, 




fast, low cost way to make Multilith masters of previously 
written, typed, drawn or type set material. Then you can repro- 
duce all the copies you need — for less than 1$ apiece. ■ We 
can tell you about installations where Multilith Offset and 
copiers are teamed up t producing savings of thousands 
of dollars a year in paperwork costs. And this is just 
one of the many cost-cutting uses of versatile Multilith 
Ottzet Call your A M office, listed in the Yellow Pages. 
Or write Addressograph Multigraph Corporation, 1200 
Babbitt Road. Cleveland, Ohio 44117* 



Addressograph Multigraph Corporation 

CUTTING COSTS IS OUR BUSINESS 
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the tractors they were using down 
the road/* Mr. Lusby recalls, "I 
kept telling myself that if I'd only 
work that soil hard enough I'd be 
driving a tractor myself some day," 

No matter how hard he worked, 
however, there were years when the 
soil simply would not respond well 
enough. Finally. Mr. Lusby de- 
cided to move off the farm and rent 
another plot five miles up the road. 

"Landlords are choosy about the 



folks they rent to," he says, with a 
knowing smile. "A lot of people 
want to become tenant farmers just 
to get a place to live. But I don't 
have trouble renting. Folks know I 
always try to make all I can from 
the land— and that means the most 
for the landlord, too/' 

Mr. Lusby has moved four times 
since, each time to a better farm. 
When things got even tougher than 
usual on his farm, he would cut 




wood, haul junk, work as a dollar-a- 
day hired hand, raise cattle for 
others, dig ditches, grow and sell 
tomatoes, do hauling jobs with his 
truck or whatever other w r ork he 
could find. 

His diligence impressed local 
bank officials who gladly made 
small loans so he could buy more 
farm equipment. 

"I never took help from anybody/' 
Mr. Lusby says, 4 'unless you couni 



PHOTOS; Kft£D WA»C-ai-ACK STAR 
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Christopher Columbus Lusby spends three hours a 
day at the helm of a school bus. But he'* behind a 
tractor wheel during most daylight hours. At night 
he tunes up buses. This sort of energetic initkttwe 
has brought the Lusby s a new house in the suburbs 
and understandable pride in their accomplish men is 
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Inside story 



We thought these interiors might help erase any precon- 
ceived ideas about metal buildings being cold and unin- 
viting. You see, these are Butler buildings. They use 
Butler structural, insulated curtain walls, and roof sys- 
tems. But we're not so naive as to figure we can com- 
pletely replace the decorator textures of brick, wood, 
and plaster. We don't turn our backs on tradition. And we 
hope you won't turn your back on the advantages of Butler 
buildings over conventional construction. Things like fast 
erection, low maintenance, increased versatility. This is 



the inside story . . , the outside story's just as good, be- 
cause what we like to do we do very well ... we like to 
build metal buildings. So, see your Butler Builder, He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings," or "Build- 
ings, Metal." Or write direct. 

I Safes Offices and Deaters Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 Easl I31h Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64126 



Manufacturers ot Metal Buildings • Plastic Panels 
Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising 



Equipment for Farming. 
Contrary Manufacture 



CHEVY-VAN DELIVERS ALL SORTS OF THINGS AT LOW COST 

It has a low price tag, and it's built to wor\ a long time 
and go easy on upkeep. The bis; body, with 211 cu. ft, of 
toad space and flat floor, carries a full ton of cargo. Sturdy 
welded construction is thoroughly rustproofed. Side doors 
are available if needed. So is the powerful Chevrolet 230 
Six, now offered for the first time in Chevy 'Van. It's a lot 
of truc\ for the money, from big one-piece windshield up 
front to big easyloading doors at the rear. See how nicely 
Chevy 'Van suits the sort of things you delivers at your 
Chevrolet dealers. 



Chevrolet Division of General Motor*, Detroit > Michigan. 
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ULTIMATE WEAPON 

continued 

the borrowing I've done. The one 
lining to remember about borrowing 
is that you shouldn't do it and then 
throw the money away. 

"Always borrow when you need 
something important, like new tires 
for the tractor. But don't over-bor- 
row your crops— I mean, don't bor- 
row more than you expect to get 
back that year." 

Only once— in 1946— did he apply 
for a loan from the government. He 
got $1,500 from the Farmers Home 
Administration as down payment 
on his tractor and some equipment. 

"I'll never fool with the govern- 
ment again/' Mr. Lusby declares. 
"They tie up your house, your fur- 
niture, your crops, everything you've 
got. You can't sell and you can't 
change any of your plans until the 
government gets paid off," 

One year he spent $2,000 more on 
hired hands than he got back from 
his crops. Even in the best years, 
Mr. Lusby has never cleared more 
than $2,000 a year from his farm. 

Shuns relief 

He could have applied for relief; 
others all around him were doing 
just that. But there is something 
about welfare programs that doesn't 
set well with Mr. Lusby. 

"It's okay for the disabled/' he 
says* "Bui loo many people on 
relief don't need to be. They can 
work, but they're too lazy. I know 
a fellow with one leg who works as 
hard as anyone could on a farm. 
He could get relief, but he's like me 
—against it on principle. 

"There are plenty of jobs around 
if a person will just open his eyes 
and do a little thinking." 

Mr. Lusbys wife Mary thinks 
many families could get along much 
better if they knew more about how 
to buy food and how to cook it. 

"You see people at the store on 
Saturday huying canned goods and 
other expensive items." she says. 
"Ry Sunday they've eaten it all. 

"All they know is how to open 
cans and boil potatoes. They should 
learn to make foods last— how to 
make scrapple or soups from left- 
overs. Even in our worst years, 
we've always had plenty to eat ." 

Some years ago, Mr. Lusby 
landed a three-hour-a-day job driv- 
ing a school bus. It brings him 
$1,850 a year. His wife got a job, 
too, as a substitute driver at $7.50 
for any day a regular driver can t 
make it to work 

'Driving the school bus gave me 



a chance to see how bad off some 
kids really are," Mr. Lusby says, 
looking down at his thin, strong 
hands. "The shabbiest kid> usually 
h ive parents who don't have pride 
in themselves—drinkers who depend 
on handouts for everything. It 
made me mad, and I decided 1 
wasn't ever going to let that hap- 
pen to my family." 

More recently, Mr. Lusby got 
still another job, this one as a night 
mechanic in a bus depot at $108 a 
week. It was more money than he'd 
ever had before. Still he hangs on 
to his tobacco farm. 

"Everyone says farming nowa- 
days is more trouble than it's worth, 
but I'm basically a farmer," Mr. 
Lusby explains. "And a farmer 
lives and hopes." 

Buying own home 

Mr. Lusby regrets that he could 
not finish school. He makes it a 
point to read newspapers and maga- 
zines every chance* he gets, 

"He's naturally good at figures,'* 
Mrs. Lusby boasts, "and he's read 
enough so nobody's going to trick 
him where money's concerned." 

The Lusbys negotiated the biggest 
money deal of their lives lasl Sep- 
tember when they became owners 
of a new $13,950 bungalow. It is four 
miles from his latest farm, a 23-acre 
plot which he has sublet to his hired 
man. 

This is the first time either Mr. 
or Mrs. Lusby has lived anywhere 
but on a tobacco farm- and the first 
time they have been their own land- 
lords. 

A bright new mailbox along the 
dirt road in front of their home pro- 
claims in big letters: "C. C. Lusby," 

Of course the Lusbys are buying 
the house on time— at $125 a month 



—but no one doubts that some day 
they will own it outright 

The Lusbys 1 income this year if 
the tobacco crop is good should U- 
aUjut $8,500. 

A typical day for Mr. Lusby 
starts about 6:30 a.nv He helps get 
the three girls, Mary Ann, 12, 
Christine, 7, and Linda, 5, ready 
for school. At 7:30 he goes off to 
pick up the school bus. Two hours 
later he comes back for a short nap. 
Then he and Mrs. Lusby drive out 
to the farm in their pickup truck to 
help with the tobacco. 

Often Mr. Lusby is seen on his 
tractor in white* shirt and tie, re- 
quired for his school bus job. 

In the afternoon, he's back be- 
hind the wheel of his bus for an 
other hour and a half. At 4:30 p.m. 
he reports to his mechanic's job 
which lasts until 1 a.m. Then it's 
home again and finally to bed. 

Too much work? 

"No, Fd rather be making money 
than watching TV," Mr. Lusby 
answers. "After all, Sundays arc 
for resting. Once we did try work- 
in g on Sundays. But we would al- 
ways mess up somehow the nexl 
day and jinx the rest of the week." 

So now the Lusbys take it easy 
on Sundays. One weekend last De- 
cember they even took a trip clear 
to neighboring Delaware to visit 
relatives. It was the first time Mr. 
Lusby had crossed Maryland's bor- 
ders in more than 20 years. The 
only other time, he went to Georgia 
for a week to work on a friend's 
farm. 

"We're planning to do a lot more 
traveling from now on," says Chris- 
topher Columbus Lusby. "You 
know, there's a lot to see and do in 
this world if you just go after 
it" END 



WE'RE WASTING BILLIONS command from page 43 



1949, is based largely on trends of 
the 1950*8. 

But now a different trend has 
set in. Basic changes in city growl h 
and development patterns are oc- 
curring and even greater change is 
coming in the 1970*s. 

Fnrts show thai the amount of 
land used by cities expanded by 
7."> per cent between 1950 and 
1960, The expansion between 1900 
and 1970 will amount to only 45 
per cent. 

The reasons for the declining 
growth rate are simple, though not 
widely known. In the first decade of 
this 30-year span, cities grew most- 
ly iK'Cnuse people wanted more 



space per person. More than 60 per 
cent of the increase in land use was 
due to this greater use per person 
But now the increase in land use 
will cause only about 40 per cent 
growth during this decade* and less 
than 15 per cent in the 1970's. 

The decline in the relative im- 
portance of the single-family house 
and the growing importance of 
apartment construction in the sub- 
urbs is one of the factors reversing 
the trend. 

Another is that the rate of popu- 
lation growth in urban areas is de- 
clining The urowth of urban areas 
a decade ago was due in part to 
the migration from the farm. Now 
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WASTING BILLIONS 

continued 

the number of young farm people 
able to move to cities is declining. 
In fact T movement from urb;m areas 
just about balances migration from 
farm to city. 

The new shape of urban areas, in 
which people live and work in 
spread-out fashion* is more efficient 
in satisfying family desires than 
the old congested form in which 
people once lived. Home design and 
plenty of space provide more pleas- 
ant communities. 

The new cities are more efficient 
also in that they require less trans- 
portation per capita. The place of 
work is closer as commerce and in- 
dustry follow the people. Newer 
plants, more pleasant to work in, 
are being located near the new 
laying areas. 

So the argument that federal sub- 
sidies are required to redevelop 
mass transit systems because of the 
need to conserve space is not valid— 
and never was. 

Our vast networks of urban high- 
ways can handle future city growth. 
As families with steadily rising stan- 
dards of living move where land is 
more abundant, business and indus- 
try follow. Though this is not exact- 
ly a new movement, the rate is 
mounting steadily. Cities are be- 
coming far more dispersed than 
anyone dreamed they would only a 
few years ago. 

In the past, employees have had 
to go where the work was. With em- 
ployment and trade concentrated 
downtown, people have had to com- 
mute in congested and in some 
cases outmoded transportation sys- 
tems with much time wasted. 

Now that is changing. With com- 
merce and employment following 
families to the suburbs, new high- 
ways will make it practical for fami- 
lies to reach suburban shopping and 
employment centers quickly. 

Open space expands 

More land each year is being 
transferred from farm use to wood- 
land use than is being occupied by 
cities. 

In fact, the amount of land being 
shifted to trees is increasing twice 
as fast as the land taken over for 
urban purposes. 

Even in the so-called megalopolis 
regions— such as is envisioned one 
day as a vast continuing urban strip 
stretching from Boston to Norfolk— 
48 per cent of the land in fully 
urbanized areas is woodland. 

Not only that, but the concept of 



megalopolis is not developing as 
once forecast. 

To gauge the dimension of future 
change, look at U. S. Department 
of Agriculture figures. This agency 
says that roughly 50 million acres 
now have been withdrawn from farm 
use. By 1980 the government would 
Yike to see another 40 million acres 
out of production. 

This means that, only 15 years 
from now, some 90 million acres 
will have been subtracted from farm 
use— and made available for other 
purposes. Soaring farm productivity 
makes this possible. 

The annual reduction in farmland 
provides more than four times as 
much land as cities are using. Ur- 
ban land use is growing only about 
1.2 million acres per year. 

Still another force which fuels the 



ond public housing project to oc- 
cupy the remainder. 

Unlike Arlington, the city of 
Rockville on the Maryland out- 
skirts of the rapidly growing Wash- 
ington, D. C. area intends to re- 
build its central business district 
under the federal program. Federal 
tax money will pay about three 
fourths of the estimated net cost of 
$2.8 million. 

Disillusionment in Ocean City 

One small city that found the 
federal urban renewal program no 
blessing is Ocean City, N. J. After 
long worry over plans for an urban 
renewal project in his city, Mayor 
Thomas Waldman reached this 
conclusion: 

"I think the federal government 
is wonderful, but its money should 
not be spent here. It would be spent 
foolishly. The proposed project 
would ruin our city's economy." 

Mayor Waldman and the two 
commissioners who comprise Ocean 
City's elected officers have been in 
a running battle with regional offi- 
cials of the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration. The city administration 
wants a program of selective re- 
habilitation for a 30-acre section of 
the downtown area. Federal officials 
have rejected this approach in favor 
of a plan calling for demolition 
and major redevelopment. 

"You can't judge areas block by 
block. You must do it building by 
building," Mayor Waldman says. 
"You can't raze all the structures 
just because the majority of them 
are substandard. 

"For one tiling, a small city can't 



growing opposition to urban re- 
newal subsidies is the extremely 
high price taxpayers must pay to 
accomplish so little. 

Urban areas throughout the U. S. 
currently occupy roughly 50,000 
square miles. Federal urban renewal 
affects only one tenth of one per 
cent of this area. 

By the end of the decade, it is ex- 
pected to affect possibly 135 square 
miles. This still would be less than 
one quarter of one per cent of the 
total urban area. By 1970, the total 
amount of land affected by urban 
renewal will equal approximately 
7.5 per cent of but a single year's 
growth of our cities. 

The cost to public and private in- 
vestors combined may exceed SI 5 
billion— or about $100 million per 
square mile. END 



afford to lose that much taxable 
property at a single time. IVe seen 
redevelopment take years in other 
communities, and the bills the city 
has to pay keep coming in. 

"If we clear the area there will 
be no place for the businessman in 
it to relocate while waiting for new 
buildings to go up. Many of them 
are likely to move to other cities 
and be lost to our economy." 

In )9(i2 Ocean City received Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration ap- 
proval for the planning phase of its 
proposed project and more than St 
million was earmarked for the fed- 
eral share of the cost A local re- 
newal agency was set up and hired 
a Philadelphia firm to make the 
necessary studies and plans. 

The planners conduc ted a survey 
and drew up a plan for extensive 
redevelopment of the project area. 
The plan was presented to Mayor 
Waldman and the commissioners 
for their approval early in 1964. 

Believing that tin* best solution 
lay in structure-by -structure reba 
bilitation rather than demolition, the 
mayor and commissioners withheld 
approval. They asked that rehabili- 
tation be emphasized. This is when 
disillusionment began to set in. 

Despite the request to place more 
emphasis on rehabilitation, the Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration's re- 
gional director in Philadelphia 
maintained that such an approach 
was economically unfeasible be- 
cause of an "unusually high degree 
of substandard ness and structural 
deficiencies as well as critical en- 
vironmental deficiencies." 

Lengthy correspondence and sev- 
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Some fleets buy our '65 Pontine just for the economy, if you can imagine that after seeing it 



its lower cost of operation is one economy you 
ijet in Pontiac for 1 965, Our new power train— 
Frophy V-8. Turbo Hydra-Matic and low-ratio 
rear axle— does that. So does the way we engi- 
neer and build good, tough cars. 

Its lower cost of ownership is another. 
Resale is up. up, up for Pontiac the last three 
/ears in a row. Our styling leadership did that 



Practical, those fleet people who buy 
Pontiacs for the sort of economy and value you 
can count and measure and audit. 

But how do you measure the lift a man gets 
saying to his customer. 'That's my company 
car over there. The Pontiac." 

In pnde. perhaps. 

And how do you measure the attitude of a 



man who's piloted his big. husky Catatina a 
good day's travel and stiH has two calls to make 
that same afternoon? 
In sales, maybe. 

So it's no less practical to invest something 
extra in comfort and efficiency and prestige. 
In a Pontiac fleet car. Especially since you 
start getting your investment back right away. 



Pontiac for 1965: the Year of the Quick Wide-Tracks 

ffor more about in* advantao** of a Pbntlac Ami. call wut dMi»r or F^mNac 2or>* Offica: or wrrta w ftftf 5ai»« Dorf., ftontiw: Motor Olvmon, Garwai Motor* Corp., Pontiac. Mich.) 
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era! meetings failed to produce any 
plan mutually agreeable to Mayor 
Waldman and his commissioners 
and Urban Renewal Administration 
officials. The mayor tells Nation's 
Business: 

"I feel like little David taking on 
Goliath. In a town our size, the red 



DON'T QUIT SMOKING 

... Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 

New principle that contradtcia every idea you've ^vr«r 
bad about pipe amoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
and mihi hour ufter hour, day alter day» without real 
without bite. Uii.t*>rm» or sludge. To prove It, I'll let 
you try a ww Carey Pipe. Send nam* today for my 
FREE complete trial offer. Write to : E, A. CARET, 
1920 Sunnyslde Ave., Dept. Z45 B t Chicago 40, III. 
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THE CURIA IS A PORTABLE 
CALCULATOR FOR ALL 
ARITHMETICAL OPERATIONS 
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Are You 

EXPANDING? 



Look to 
TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 



Young growth industries and businesses 
are finding fresh opportunity for expan- 
sion in the new TIDEWATER Virginia. 

One of the fastest growing areas in the 



tape alone is likely to bankrupt us 
—we can't afford a staff to work on 
all these things. If we were a larger 
community, the city administration 
could assign a man to Indian 
wrestle with these people. As it is, 
we've got to do it and try to run 
the city at the same time. 

"As the people's elected officers, 
we feel that we know our commu- 
nity firsthand— much better than 
someone sitting behind a desk in 
Philadelphia. You can't just make 
a survey, take out the rule book 
and draw up a plan that takes all 
of a .small community's problems 
into account/* 

Describing the tone of his deal- 
ings with URA regional officials, he 
comments: "I would expect such 
treatment from my political op- 
ponents but not from officials of a 
federal agency that is supposed to 
be cooperating with a local com- 
munity for its own good." 

Ocean City's difficulties with the 
federal urban renewal program 
have attracted the attention of sev- 
eral of the state's lawmakers. New 
Jersey's Rep. William B. Widnall, 
ranking Republican on the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
which handles housing legislation, 
says: 

"The possibility that the Urban 
Renewal Administration may not 
only be interfering with local de- 
cision-making responsibilities, but 
may be ignoring the intent of Con- 
gress as well, is highly disturbing. 
The Housing Act of 1964 contains 
a provision, which I authored, 
which prohibits a clearance project 
unless the federal agency finds that 
a rehabilitation approach cannot be 
used instead.*' 

Representative Widnall adds: 
"When urban renewal emphasizes 
local initiative and industry, this 
must be more than lip service. We 
cannot have the program dictated 
by bureaucrats in Washington, 
New York or Philadelphia and find 
that the wishes of the local com- 
munity are overridden; 1 



United States, Tidewater offers friendly, 
progressive government; ample, low-turn- 
over labor; nght-to-work laws; an immed- 
iate, Major Market of over one million. 

For a cost free, confidential survey tail* 
ored to your exact needs, write today to: 

TIDEWATER <f®> VIRGINIA 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 

P. O. Box 479 Norfolk, Virginia 

MA 7-2315 

NORFOLK • PORTSMOUTH • VIRGINIA Bt AC h 
CHESAffAKE I NANSEMONO COUNT* 
SMtTHFlELO • ISLE OF WIGHT COUNTY 
SUFFOLK • WAKEFIELD ■ FRANKLIN 
COURTLAND • 0OVKIN5 • IVOR • WINDSOR 



Private renewal in Rosslyn 

In contrast to communities which 
have gone to the federal govern- 
ment for financial aid, Arlington 
County, Va., chose to renew part 
of its rundown area with private 
money. In 1958, in fact, county 
voters defeated a proposal for fed- 
eral urban renewal* 

Before its current rebirth, the 
Rosslyn district of Arlington 
County was littered with pawn- 
shops, large oil tank farms and open 
areas for storage of gravel and con- 
l st ruct ion equipment. 



This fast-growing area is only 
five minutes from downtown Wash- 
ington. ''An alert business com- 
munity looked at Rosslyn and saw 
the potential for using this urban 
land at a profit," says Roye L. 
Lowry T former chairman of the Ar- 
lington County Board, "A forward- 
looking local government saw the 
potential for redeveloping Rosslyn 
into an office and apartment complex 
which would provide an increased 
tax base for decades to come." 

The local zoning ordinance was 
modified to permit high-rise, high- 
density construction. Authority to 
approve site plans was given to the 
county government, allowing over- 
all control over development. 

Six large office buildings are al- 
ready completed, six additional 
high-rise structures are under con- 
struction and eight more are 
planned. County officials estimate 
that the redevelopment, when com- 
pleted, will bring in about $2,6 mil- 
lion yearly in taxes compared with 
the former revenue of $160,000. 

Though Arlington's proximity to 
the nation's capital provides a solid 
economic potential, businessmen 
who are key figures in the Rosslyn 
redevelopment do not feel that 
their situation was uniquely prom- 
ising, James H. Berkey, president 
of the Atlantic States Construction 
Corp. and the Arlington Light 
Steel Corp., says: 

"There are many other places in 
the country where private renewal 
is economically feasible. Federal 
bulldozing at high prices is just not 
the answer to urban renewal. All 
you have to do is look at the weed 
patches in federal projects in 
Washington itself to see how that 
program works," 

Offering the practical assessment 
of a businessman on the over-all is- 
sue of revitalizing cities, Mr. Berkey 
says: 4 'The whole federal urban re- 
newal system seems to create frus- 
tration, confusion and a multiplic- 
ity of agencies thai have a finger in 
decision-making. You get long peri- 
ods when property remains off the 
tax rolls and frequently find a 
complete inability to develop the 
cleared land on an economically 
feasible basis, 

"In Arlington, private and public 
forces have set up a pattern that is 
worthy of study in every area where 
urban renewal is contemplated or 
necessary. 

"The Rosslyn experience demon- 
strates how much better and quicker 
renewal can be accomplished when 
initiated by businessmen rather 
than government, even in the 
shadow of the Capitol/ 1 END 
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Scents 
is 4 cents too much 
to pay for 

each extra copy! 




The new KODAK CAVALCADE Copier gives them to you for less than H each! 

Every business that needs extra copies of renorts and letters and such needs the new Kodak 
Cavalcade Copier. It gives you extra copies for less than one cent each ! (Not five cents each — or 
more — like most copiers.) That can add up to savings of perhaps hundreds of dollars a year. And 
the Cavalcade Copier turns out clear, sharp copies faster than the nickel-acopy machines! 

The Cavalcade Copier is so economical to buy or rent that you can install one wherever copies 
are needed. Just plug it in. This "pointof-need copying" means that your secretary doesn't waste 
time walking to a central copier and waiting in line — and you don't waste time waiting for copies. 
Get in touch with your local Kodak Copy Products Dealer to see it demonstrated. Or write to 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. Rochester, N. Y. 14650 



Kodak 





TOMORROW'S 
EXECUTIVE: 
NEW DIMENSIONS 
YOU'LL NEED 



Experts describe the qualities that will help you 
tap the full potential of yourself and your people 



No one has the wisdom to pre- 
dict everything tomorrow's business- 
men will face. But for successful 
management the human equation 
will probably be even more im- 
portant than it is today. 

The freedom to excel will be as 
necessary to individuals on Lhe job 
as to businesses in the economy. 
Four work conditions will help you 
enlarge the potential of your people. 
And four characteristics common to 
successful chief executives will be 
needed by future managers. 

The business leader of tomorrow 
will need to invest not only com- 
pany money but also himself as 
an individual in the communities of 
which he is a part. He should 
enunciate, live and teach the basic 
values on which our society— as well 
as business— is built. In this way 

this article is adapted from a 
chapter in the hook, "Managers for 
Tomorrow" to be published next 
month by The New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, Inc., 
copyright ® 1965 by Roarer t Hibler 
& Re pi ogle. The book was written 
by a team of industrial psychologists 
from the consulting firm of Rohrer. 
Hibler & Reptogle, which has been 
dealing with problems of personal 
relations in industry for more than 
two decades. Charles D. F/ory, gen- 
eral partner in the firm's New York 
office, was the book's general editor. 



he will provide the climate in which 
free men can live- a climate in which 
a competitive business enterprise 
will continue to plow back into the 
community a significant portion of 
its profits. 

Business will be, as it is today T in- 
disputably dependent on the society 
of which it is a part. But we some- 
times act as if government could 
closely control our social life while, 
at the same time, fostering a free 
industrial economy. Free enter- 
prise is dependent on free men. Re- 
stricted mobility, controlled think- 
ing and managed social orders are 
the paths to conformity, lassitude 
and sterility. 

Freedom to compete is not a one- 
way street. If a manager wants 
freedom, he must breed freedom. 
He must recognize also that those 
who are managed also want free- 
dom. They want the freedom to be, 
to belong, to become. 

People who are simply told, who 
must obey, have little incentive-. 
They seldom become involved in a 
company's problems or its objec- 
tives. They have lost their interest 
in responsibility. They make only 
safe decisions, often limited to "Yes, 
sir." They become masters at 
second-guessing. They get little 
done but their record is clean. They 
avoid new ideas to avoid criticism. 

Yet, new ideas and adventurous 
decision-making are the essentials of 



free enterprise. If the manager 
thinks of his central function as 
that of coordinating people around 
a task, they quickly conclude thai 
the company is interested only in 
what it can get out of them. 

The individual's needs for growth, 
initiative, self-reliance and Self-ac- 
tualization become submerged in a 
mass of performance data purport* 
big to tell the manager how he is 
doing. 

Is it surprising that people who 
"let others r]o the thinking" find it 
easy to accept this concept in all 
segments of their lives in the com- 
munity, at the polls and in the 
state? Why should they vote for 
freedom of any kind when they have 
so little of it on the job where they 
spend most of their energy? Free 
enterprise is permanently wed to 
personal enterprise. If we desire 
one we must cultivate both. 

If the manager believes that he 
should be as strong as possible and 
that his subordinates should be as 
compliant as possible, he has set the 
stage for power over incompetence. 
When subordinates realize that their 
leader expects compliance < when 
what they had hoped for was initia- 
tive!, their drive is blunted and 
their productivity thwarted. Under 
wraps poes any stimulus for growth 
in personal competence necessary to 
meet new challenges and ever in- 
creasing responsibility. Such sub- 
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ordinates give only what is de- 
manded—nothing more. 

Your larger duty 

Inescapably, the manager of to- 
morrow will be required to assume, 
along with his responsibility for 
running a business, greater obliga- 
tions for a way of life. In matters 
dealing with personal and business 
ethics, economic and political in- 
tegrity, business and public con- 
cerns, he can no longer avoid letting 
his subordinates know what he 
believes is right. He has the obli- 
gation to clarify his own thoughts 
before he attempts to influence 
others. When the leadership is un- 
certain the structure wobbles. 

Further, there can be no dynamic 
progress without a sense of shared 
values and common purposes be- 
tween a company's management and 
its employees. Shared values are 
the rivets that hold our social struc- 
ture together, 

Look briefly at what one com- 
pany president is doing to share 
and preserve the basic concepts and 
values of our free-enterprise system: 

He became president of a com- 
pany his father had spent a lifetime 
building. As he came to know the 
thinking and attitudes of his manage- 
ment group, he became alarmed that 
these men did not really understand 
the implications of the economic 
trends, business practices and po- 
litical climate in which their com- 
pany was having to conduct its 
business. 

The new president began to probe 
the thinking of his people to verify 
his suspicions. When he asked their 
opinions, many freely admitted that 
they had no firm convictions. Some 
indicated they had not given those 
things a thought- It was apparent 
that his key people were in reality 
woefully ignorant about our system 
of free enterprise, 

To remedy this situation, he 
rented a secluded guest ranch 80 
miles from the city for a weekend. 
He obtained the services of two ex- 
perts in the free-enterprise field to 
serve as a faculty nucleus in de- 
veloping a basic frame of reference. 
He talked up his project for several 
weeks to develop an interest among 
his people. 

When the time came, every key 
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PORTRAIT OF TOMORROW'S 
COMPANY PRESIDENT 

How will a rapidly changing world affect the corporate 
president of the future 9 Will his functions change? What 
personal qualities will be most important to him? 

Authors of the forthcoming book, "Managers for Tomor- 
row," draw this sketch: 

The president must acquire the behavioral insights and 
leadership skills needed to make more productive use of all 
kinds of specialists. He will keep abreast of the broad picture, 
share his observations with his specialists and keep them 
focused on major objectives. 

The chief executive will have to get more done in less 
time. He will do this by becoming less involved in the opera- 
tional end of his company and more concerned with the hu- 
man dimensions of corporate effort. He will try to become 
aware of the conditions necessary for men to do outstanding 
work and to specialize in the skills needed to bring these con- 
ditions into being. 

The president will assume a broader obligation in using 
his status and authority. He is already accepting broader 
obligations to his community, state and industry. Too fre~ 
quently in the p;ist he has been reluctant to become involved 
in partisan issues involving basic principles in which he be- 
lieves. He is now finding he can no longer afford this position. 

It is also becoming clearer to him that the future of the 
ideology and practices of our free-enterprise system lies in 
his hands. As president of a successful company, he is an 
authority on free enterprise. He must therefore become more 
articulate and speak out to a wider audience than company 
employees. With his heritage of free enterprise, he has an 
obligation to preserve its best features by teaching them to the 
next generation. 

In general, the president of tomorrow will be a person 
with higher potential who can develop faster than did his pre- 
decessors. He will need to be confident and flexible, a person 
who can adapt to changing tides with relative ease. In addi- 
tion to the basic human values, he will have to be able to 
develop a set of "tentatives" to guide his day-to-day decisions, 
rather than rely on a fixed set of tenets. 
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NEW DIMENSIONS 

continued 

man was on hand. They spent the 
weekend listening to informative 
talks and holding provocative dis- 
cussions. When it was over nearly 
everyone was impressed by what he 
had learned. Everyone realized also 
that his education was not complete. 

Since then, the company has pro- 
vided a second weekend school for 
members of the management group. 
And their reaction indicates that 
they are waking up, both inside and 
outside the company. The project 
will continue. 

This is what can happen to a 
group of men under the leadership 
of a concerned president. They are 
discovering that they, as individuals, 
must do something to perpetuate 
and improve the way of life they 
enjoy and have taken for granted. 

Industrial growth results not pri- 
marily from increased capita) but 
from technological improvements 
hrought about by significantly im- 
proved men. Thus, the fundamental 
task of managers in the future will 
he the same as it is now to provide 
for the development of the com- 
pany's human resources. 

This central task carries an un- 
usual obligation because of one 
practice that is becoming wide- 
spread in industry. Top manage- 
ment positions are more frequently 
being filled by men with technical 
training and experience. 

On the surface, this practice 
makes sense because of the value of 
technical knowledge in making busi- 
ness judgments. But a deeper look 
reveals a potential source of trouble* 
For as a group, men with highly 
technical backgrounds know a great 
deal about things, but may know 
little about people. 

When they manage, they tend to 
rely upon their scientific methodol- 
ogy buttressed by policies and pro- 
cedures. They are likely to assume 
that the human factors will fall 
into place as they move toward their 
objectives. 

The effectiveness of any group re- 
sults inevitably from the quality of 
the relationship between the leader 
and the led. We may be heading 
toward serious managerial ineffec- 
tiveness if leaders lean too heavily 
upon their specialized technology. 

Our basic needs 

Managers in the future will need 
a much greater understanding of 
human behavior in order to provide 
the type of leadership demanded to 
achieve the goals of both the busi- 



ness enterprise and the people who 
comprise it. Men work most pro- 
ductively when the pattern of or- 
ganized human relations satisfies 
reasonably well some of the more 
basic needs of employees. Our ex- 
perience indicates that four basic 
human needs are often ignored in 
su pe r io r-su bord inate rel at ionsh i ps : 

1. Work that has meaning. Every 
human being has a need to engage 
in meaningful, productive activity. 
He is often expected by his superi- 
ors to be productive without being 
provided with any purpose or mean- 
ing. The need to know about the 
end result of his effort is met when 
he feels that he has some voice in 
what he does. 

2. Respect that is mutual. For two 
or more people to work together 
productively, there should be shared 
interest, mutual confidence and 
trust. A person feels worth while 
when he experiences an acceptance 



Today's executives won't 
want to miss tips on dealing 
with current administrative 
problems. See "Executive 
Trends/' page 14, 



of himself and when he feels secure 
enough to express a differing point 
of view without fear of reprisal. 
Trust is highly important to produc- 
tive joint effort because solving 
problems produces friction, tension 
and sometimes conflict. 

3, Communication that "levels." 
For working relationships to be 
truly productive, human beings 
need to he open to each other and 
about each other. People need and 
want to reduce the factors that sepa- 
rate them. They prefer to express 
freely their actual thoughts, feelings 
and attitudes. Often feelings are 
withheld in business communica- 
tions, especially negative personal 
feelings, for fear of rejection or re- 
taliation. Where people level with 
each other, they are able to listen, to 
recognize and to understand each 
other*s needs. 

4. Learning that is continuous. 
Every person has a deep need to 
learn something that develops his 
potential. He is always in process 
of becoming; he is never static. To 



be otherwise is to stagnate. A per- 
son needs to be challenged by op- 
portunities to develop, to gain 
knowledge and skills, to be involved 
and committed. 

These four basic human needs 
meaningful work T mutual respect, 
honest communication, continuous 
learning— are the forces that stimu- 
late men to improve in personal 
competence and meet the future 
with confidence. When these needs 
are suppressed, human resources 
dry up; men become only a fraction 
of what they could i ■»-. 

Meeting these needs determines 
the pattern of leadership required to 
achieve the goals of business. Skill 
in developing human competence 
requires as much insight as skill in 
developing technical competence. 
Improved management stems only 
from improved men. 

The executive of the future, in ad- 
dition to understanding the indi- 
vidual, will he required to under- 
stand organization as a process of 
relations between humans, as well 
as a means for achieving a corporate 
goal. He will be expected to 
understand how to maintain condi- 
tions under which men work most 
productively. 

Since knowledge is becoming vast 
and complex, multiplying year by 
year, no one man can know all he 
needs to know about any field. This 
requires more collaborative effort 
and teamwork. To lead this kind of 
human activity, executives will have 
to become practical behavioral sci- 
entists, rather than merely human- 
relations exponents. 

Management means developing 
men. As in the past, the quality of 
human performance is the key to 
the future in a competitive enter- 
prise. Profits will depend upon 
human alertness to opportunities 
and problems, the efficient use of hu- 
man capabilities, the keen assess- 
ment of risks and the willingness to 
take them. Profits will depend in- 
creasingly upon the human factors 
of a business. 

Competition, both at home and 
abroad, is expected by every alert 
manager to increase in severity. 
Increased competition will put a 
premium on those* human attributes 
that build success into a business: 
imagination, skill in communication 
and effective leadership. 

The manager of tomorrow in 
exercising leadership will be acutely 
aware of the relations between peo- 
ple. He will tap kx>th individual and 
group resources. He will set an ex- 
ample by striving for excellence in 
all things that matter. He will ar- 
range conditions that release hid* 
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Rugged new body-frame construction, 
new smooth tide 
make the '65 Ford your wisest fleet choice 

Z 1 




llofly is now attached to frame at points ulu'tc vibrations arc 
□ t a minimum. This virtually isolates the interior from road 
shock and noise * . . produces a car of exceptional strength and 
durability. 



19G5 Fords are packed with extra-tough improvements 
—like the new body frame assembly. The body is now 
attached to the frame al computer-determined points 
where vibrations are at a minimum. This virtually seals 
oil the interior from road shock and noise, gives a 
less fatiguing ride, and produces a tar ol outstanding 
Strength and durability. 
Tough new suspension 

Fords now have coil-spring suspension at all (our wheels, 
combined With special control links to reduce roll and 
sway. The overall system is designed to resist dip and 
dive caused by hard braking and acceleration. All this 
gives leather-smooth but tougher than-nails springing 
over any surface. 



Silken-smooth new Big Six 

Under the hood is Ford s new Big Six. Seven main bear 
ings give the crankshaft more support and reduce vibra- 
tion. Whisper-quiet valve lifters further reduce engine 
noise. The block is structurally stronger. And die new 
Six develops a full 150 hp, VI hp more than last 
year's Six. Yet it's 50 lb. lighter and delivers an extra 
one-mile per gallon fuel bonus! It all makes for greater 
driver saiislaction. Ford lor "o5— your wisest Meet choic e. 



Fill in the coupon below for your free Fleet \\ liver's Kit 
—with informative Buyer's Guide and Full-Line Catalog 
in color. 



Improved road holding 

Fold's wide new f>2-in. track lowers 
gravity center and gives high stability at 
all speeds. Low-profile tires improve 
traction under all conditions. Together 
ihey add sureness and saicly to hold's 
already roacl-hugging ride. 



It fay for yott huy or lease.., test drier 
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TO: KLKCT III TVER'S KIT, 

l\<>. BOX 225, OEAKROHN, MICHIGAN 

l*te«se fiend me complete Fleet Ru?«t'» Hit. 
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NATIONAL CHAMBER'S 
53rd ANNUAL MEETING 

WASHINGTON, 1U\ 
APRIL 25-28, 1965 

The National Chamber's Annual Meeting this year will 
be different from what it has been in other years. It will be 
shorter, more streamlined, faster- moving. 

As usual, the speakers will include America's foremost 
leaders in business and government. The program will be 
designed to give you a sharp and clear understanding of 
today's big economic and social problems, issues and legis- 
lative proposals affecting business, 

But the meeting this year will concentrate on decision- 
making. Its purpose will be to establish what the business 
community can, and should, do in the year ahead toward 
solving today's problems, and to strengthen and improve 
private enterprise. 

The National Chamber's 1965 Annual Meeting will be 
the most enlightening, the most inspiring and the most 
important business event of the year. For detailed informa- 
tion, fill in and return the form below. 

We'll be looking forward to hearing from you, and we'll 
be looking forward to seeing you at the Annual Meeting. 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 20006 

1965 

Plea.se send me information about the National Cham- 
ber's 53rcl Annual Meeting in Washington, April 25-28 
— information about the program and speakers, the sub- 
jects to be discussed, the workshop and other sessions, 
and about hotel reservations for the meeting. 

Name Title 

Finn or organization _ 

Street address 

City, State & Zip No. 



WAY TO 
BUY A HOME 

Whether you BUY a $10,000 or 
$100,000 home, you can profit with 
NMLS . . . the new image network 
of real estate firms featuring 
National Multi List Service. 

Also a fast way to SELL a good 
home at an equitable price. 

Helps industrial firm's employees 
RELOCATE more economically. 



WHO'S WHO IN 
RESIDENTIAL 
REAL ESTATE 
IN AMERICA 

tells how to obtain 
advance housing 
information from 
any part of the 
nation. Send 50£ 
for a copy of this 
40 page directory of 
NMLS firms and services. 

NATIONAL MULTI LIST SERVICE 

The Realty Programming Corp. 
2600 Woodson Road* St. Loms, Mo. 63 1 14 




TIRED OF WORKING 

FOR SOME ONE ELSE? 

Send name for wonderful Fr<*n Book. Shows 
how to start your own business in spare time 
while holding job — -how to build. We finance 
you for all but a few hundred dollars. Nat'l. 
advtg. brings you prestige and work. Write— 
GRANT MA UK, 5-ilZ Dura clean Bidfc., Dterftild. Illinois 




Better than making 
friends with the butcher... 



is ordering from Pfaelzer. Because 
Prime Pfaelzer filet mignons aren't sold 
in *ny market. They're the steaks served 
in America's finest clubs and restaur- 
ants. Each one is aged tor flavor and 
fork-tender. Now, you can have them at 
home or send them as a gift . . .shipped 
quick frozen, packed in dry ice, gift- 
boxed, and with a personalized card. 
Perfect arrival guaranteed, 
box of 16. 6oz. each, 1 1 < thick • i S 

Railway Exprtst Prepaid 

Write lor free catalog listing over 100 gift items. 



pfael 



BROTHERS 



pronounced FeUer 
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den potential, since tapping unde- 
veloped resources offers his main 
hope for success. 

We are certain of one thing in 
life change. And change calls for 
innovation. The willingness to in- 
novate has been the taproot of free 
enterprise. As business conditions 
change, perhaps drastically, com- 
panies must rely upon human in- 
quiry and perception for innovation. 
These changes in behavior will re- 
quire flexibility of thinking as well 
as an acute awareness of the objec- 
tives sought. Changes affecting 
business may well be so dynamic 
and continuous that managers will 
have to rely upon the processes of 
problem-solving instead of rigid 
habit patterns that often have been 
their guide. 

Today's shortage of forward-look- 
ing managers may well increase. A 
high premium will be on the man- 
ager who develops and uses human 
resources in management. The 
manager who demonstrates that he 
can assess, develop and use the 
abilities of people with a minimum 
of waste will be in great demand. 

Corporate management will face 
increased psychological problems in 
many administrative areas. Manag- 
ing the processes of innovation and 
the human reactions resulting from 
them w T ill require increased insight 
to reduce the time to introduce de- 
sirable change. Making sound de- 
cisions involving great risk will 
place managers under increased in- 
tellectual and emotional strain. 
Managers for tomorrow will be re- 
quired to develop new insights to 
cope constructively with conflict. 

For example, a rethinking of 
labor-management negotiations may 
reduce conflict by getting both sides 
off the hook of a win-lose approach. 
Developing business statesmanship 
adequate to cope successfully with 
government encroachment and con- 
trol will require levels of thinking 
and patterns of behavior not yet ap- 
plied by some top managements. 

There will be increased psycho- 
logical stress arising from organiza- 
tional growth in size and com- 
plexity. More mergers will provide 
considerable threat to the employees 
involved. The use of more complex 
technological equipment will require 
better trained men. Larger corpo- 
rate organizations will create more 
complex lines of communication, 
thereby increasing the importance of 
effective communication. 

The individual employee will 



tend to feel smaller, less important, 
more isolated from the mainstream 
of company life. Keeping such an 
employee stimulated to high-quality 
productivity will require an insight 
into human behavior and the sources 
of work satisfaction that manage- 
ment heretofore has not generally 
demons t r a ted . 

In the past, management has been 
concerned with how people could 
be organized, controlled and di- 
rected to achieve high production, 
rather than how to release human 
potential to achieve high produc- 
tion. 

Probably the basic concept that 
runs through all these problems, and 
others like them, is that of change 
for the better. It is a relatively sim- 
ple act to force change by manage- 
ment edict; it is relatively complex 
to obtain human acceptance and 
support for innovation. 

Management in general has insuf- 
ficient understanding of the process 
of change since innovation usually 
amounts to changes in human be- 
havior. These changes do not come 
about easily even when human be- 
havior is taken into consideration 
in planning for change. Behavioral 
science has much to contribute to 
management at this point. 

Those presidents who succeed in 
leading their companies into real 
growth in the changing world will 
be characterized by the spirit of 
having fun while grappling with a 
tremendous challenge, lake many 
of today's chief executives, they will 
have these other characteristics: 

L They will exhibit the forceful- 
ness of persons who have well inte- 
grated, powerful convictions. They 
will have an anchor point that 
keeps them stable, even calm, in 
the midst of stress and storm. They 
have an inner compass that points 
the way. They will recognize the 
difference between wheat and chaff. 

2, They will have a humility that is 
eloquent. This deep core of strength 
derived from being able to search 
out reality and to face it leads their 
people to believe in them and fol- 
low them with trust and confidence. 
They will be men who face truth 
and facts and use these as a stan- 
dard for their action. 

3. They will possess the security of 
resourcefulness. They won't be- 
come overwhelmed by what the fu- 
ture may bring. They will have a 
built-in competence. While they 
may not have an answer to a prob- 
lem at a given moment, it will not 
occur to them that one will not be 
forthcoming. They will specialize 
in asking good questions of their 
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It may be that your transportation cost picture can be improved by 
having a greater share of your shipping done by Trailer. Because cost- 
conscious shippers all over the country have achieved worthwhile 
economies in this way, more and more of the nation's goods are being 
transported over the road by Trailers . , . And because Fruehauf 
Aluminum Volumes Van PLUS Trailers (like the one pictured) give a 
greater measure of value— in pavload capacity, in performance, in ease 
of maintenance, and in increased earnings — you see more Fruehaufs 
on the road than any other make. 

Your nearest Fruehauf representative will gladly make a Transporta- 
tion Cost Analysis for your firm— no obligation. Fruehauf Division, 
Fruehauf Corporation, 10941 Harper Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 48232. 

Jn OnocM Fru^hjiul Tr»il*r Company Ol Canada LW„ 2490 St«nfp«ld Rd , Dn>o, Ont. 



"ENGINEERED TRANSPORTA VON"- the key to transportation savings 
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NEW DIMENSIONS 

continued 

management team rather than bp- 
coming preoccupied with giving 
good answers. They will be flexible 
and adapt themselves to the bumps 
in the road. 

4. They will possess the power of 
a great faith in people. These men 
trust other people in spite of oc- 
casional disappointments, They 
have an understanding and accep- 
tance of people who are different 
from them, in ideas as well as per- 
sonality. They build a team of 
powerful leaders because they stake 
their faith in them, and they do not 
abandon them when they are down. 
The ability to place great faith in a 
group of people creates great power 
in that group. This ability makes 
them conscious of the fact that one 
of the greatest satisfactions is 
working with the right group in a 
joint effort. 

So we recommend these convic- 
tions and practices: 

► Invest a great amount of your 
time in a few good men. There is 
great wisdom in this practice. In 
order to make things happen, you 
have to bet heavily on a few people. 
Live and think with them. 

► Invite these few good people with 
you on a rugged adventure. Dream 
with them. Build a vision with 
them. Let them see how tough this 
adventure is going to be. Help them 
understand that the journey may 
get a lot rougher before it gets 
better. 

► Weld this small group of good 
men into a strong team. Integrate 
them around difficult, firm, clear- 
cut goals. Help each person find his 
place of greatest contribution. The 
way of the delegator is selfless. 
Derive your satisfaction from choos- 
ing, coaching and delegating. 

► Challenge them to master difficult 
situations. Focus on the things that 
make each man reach for something 
that exceeds his grasp. 

► Rf-quire intellectual honesty. Be- 
gin with yourself; practice it along 
with your top team. Settle for noth- 
ing else from your group. Permit no 
one. including yourself, to become 
involved in duplicity. To win, men 
must face reality as it is, not as 
they wish to be— and they must face 
it on a sound ethical basis. 

These, then, are the convictions 
and practices out of which winners 
are forged. We recommend them 
to you as you face the challenge of 
the future, END 
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Publishing^ 

biggest 
sleeper. 




It's not on the best seller lists. It's 
not reviewed in the "little" maga- 
zines. 

But 72,000,000 copies of the 
Yellow Pages go out each year. 

Nobody reads them. They only 
use them . . . 3,664,000,000 times 
in the past 12 months. And more 
than 9 out of 10 times, they take 
action on what they find — by a 
phone call, a letter or a visit. That's 
big action! Why don't you get some 
of that action! 



© 



Muffler than- 

A fruitcake bakery in Louisiana is the proud recipient 
of the first loan in the federal war on poverty. It got $25,- 
000 of the taxpayers' money. 

Fruitcake is, of course, a delectable product, as any of 
the 5,000 nonsubsidized bakers who make it will tell you. 
So will the many housewives who make their own. But it's 
hardly the staff of life. 

It makes no more sense now than in 1770 to wage war on 
poverty by saying, "Let them eat cake/' 
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Squeeze the CO loadstar in 
as easily as your driver gets out 



It has a short wheelbase, wide-track 
front axle and 50° turning. This 
international can out-ma ne u ver 
any other medium-heavy truck. 

We also shaved inches off the 
front corners so the driver can angle 
it up to crowded docks without a 
lot of "jockeying". And the great 



three-man, slide-through cab lets 
him get in and out either door* This 
saves time. ..means more deliveries 
every day. 

You save on servicing, too. The 
cab tilts forward to put the engine 
at the mechanic's fingertips. And 
extra rust-proofing gives the cab 



of the co loadstar long life. 

This kind of design superiority 
makes us the heavy-duty sales 
leader, See the model you need 
at an international Dealer's or 
Branch—listed in the Yellow Pages. 
International Harvester Co. , ISO N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 60601. 



Hestattmnl -pastry sliop features floor in new Kentile* Colonial Hriek Solid Vinyl Tile. Colors shown: 
Georgetown \U A ;uul Williamsburg Pink in 2-briek unci Shriek tiles. Ccninter base is B Lick KenCove* Vinyl 

New from Kentile! Colonial Brick Solid Vinyl Tile that looks like 
brick, feels like brick— hut costs far less! Needs mo special underfloor. 
Here's brawny, authentic beauty that's easy to clean, stands up to 
hca\ \ Ira I lie and is grcaseprool < ioinlui table llikI quiet underfoot— 
won't show spiked-heel dent*. Kentile Dealer? See the Yellow Pages 
under "Floors or talk to your architect, builder, or interior designer. 
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